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EAIILY    STKFGGLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


*'  T  never  heard, 
Of  any  true  affection  but  'twas  nipt 
With  care,  that  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  spring's  sweetest  book,  the  rose.'* 
Thomas  Miudleton. 

Emily  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  while 
she  was  making  her  preparations  to  leave 
Llanluyd. 

Vaughan  looked  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment and  deep  mortification.     He  could 
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never  have  believed  had  any  one  told  him 
so,  that  a  separation  from  him  and  Pene- 
lope would  have  given  her  so  little  pain^ 
or  that  a  new  position  in  the  world,  and 
the  prospect  of  wealth,  conld  have  made 
her  so  entirely  unlike  herself. 

His  manner  became  even  colder,  his  air 
more  distant. 

Emily  was  often  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
her  tears  when  in  his  presence.  What 
could  make  him  so  austere  to  her  if  it  were 
not  that  he  had  guessed  her  secret  ?  Was 
it  any  wonder  then,  if  she  counted  the 
hours  and  moments  that  would  enable  her 
to  escape  from  the  Hall. 

Mr.  Merton  was  not  long  in  fulfilling 
his  intentions.  He  went  to  London  at 
once.  A  pretty  villa,  situated  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  in  the  environs,  was  soon 
taken,  and  an  establishment  immediately 
formed.    Servants,  horses,  carriages,  &c. 

Emily  was   startled   at   the   quickness 
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with  which  everything  was  completed, 
and  could  scarcely  realize  the  possibility 
of  her  uncle's  doing  so  much  business  in 
the  short  time  he  was  absent.  He  seemed 
to  consult  her  wishes  in  everything  how- 
ever, and  intuitively  to  guess  her  desires 
when  he  proposed  that  she  should  invite 
Mrs.  Stanley  to  accompany  her  to  London 
and  spend  some  months  at  the  villa. 

This  dear  friend,  much  as  she  liked  re- 
tirement, willingly  gave  it  up  at  Emily's 
request,  and,  rejoicing  in  her  good  fortune, 
was  pleased  that  she  had  the  power  of 
being  useful  to  her  by  being  her  guide 
and  chaperon  for  a  time. 

The  evening  before  Emily  went  away, 
Vaughan  felt  that  much  as  they  were  es- 
trangfd  of  late  he  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  her  without  some  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract one  of  her  former  bright  looks — one 
of  those  engaging  smiles — that  expression 
of  countenance  which  used  so  clearly  to 
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denote    that    their    tastes   and   pursuits 
were  in  unison. 

^^She  denies  me  love,"  he  thought, 
"  must  I  likewise  lose  her  friendship,  that 
sisterly  affection  with  which  she  once 
honored  me — even  if  she  likes  Mr.  Bon- 
ham,  and  cannot  return  my  preference, 
(love  had  made  him  jealous)  she  ought  not 
to  condemn  me  so  much,  she  ought  not  to 
shut  me  out  from  all  the  privileges  which 
I,  as  her  friend  and  instructor  from  early 
childhood,  might  claim.  I  knov/  she  goes 
this  evening  to  bid  Mrs.  Benson  farewell, 
I  will  join  her  on  the  path-way,  by  the 
river  side.  We  must  have  some  explana- 
tion. To  be  peruiitted  to  correspond  with 
her  as  I  used,  to  be  considered  as  her 
friend.  I  would  willingly  acknowledge 
my  presumption,  own  that  I  expected  too 
much,  and  entreat  her  to  look  upon  me 
still  in  the  light  of  a  friend  and  brother 
to  regain  this  happiness.'' 
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Sucli  were  some  of  Vauglian's  medita- 
tions as  he  slowly  paced  the  gravel  walk 
in  the  garden,  now  pausing,  as  his  sister, 
who  was  engaged  in  tying  up  her  flowers, 
addressed  him  with  lamentations  for  the 
loss  of  Emily,  mingled  with  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  her  improved  prospects. 

Admirable  as  were  many  points  in  Miss 
Penelope's  character,  clear-sightedness  was 
not  one  of  them,  and  she  thought  a 
new-found  uncle,  and  her  departure  from 
Llanluyd,  quite  sufficient  to  explain  any 
agitation  or  want  of  self-possession  in 
Emily's  manner.  He  listened  but  did  not 
dare  reply. 

Very  often  during  his  walk  Vaughan 
glanced  towards  the  house,  then  towards 
the  gate  through  which  Emily  must  pass ; 
but  Emily  did  not  appear. 

It  was  quite  time  for  her  to  go  to 
farmer  Apjohn's. 

" She  is  late,"  he  thought,  "what  can 
keep  her?'* 
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"  Emily  is  gone  to  spend  half  an  hour 
with  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  intends  to  walk 
from  thence  to  the  farm,"  observed  Pene- 
lope, who  had  begun  to  pull  up  a  few 
weeds  that  were  peeping  amidst  a  bed  of 
heartsease. 

Her  head  was  bent  down,  and  she  did 
not  see  the  start  Hubert  gave. 

"  Is  she  ?"  exclaimed  he,  ^*  this  reminds 
me,"  pulling  out  his  watch,  '^that  it  is 
time  for  me  to  take  my  walk." 

He  was  through  the  gate  in  a  minute. 

What  path  would  Emily  take  ?  Where 
should  he  find  her  now  ?  were  questions 
which  he  could  not  answer. 

"  The  river  side  is  always  her  favorite 
walk,"  he  said,  and  with  a  hurried  step 
he  took  that  direction. 

But  he  looked  for  her  in  vain — she  was 
not  there.  I^ervously  he  strode  along  the 
well-known  path  which  they  had  so  often 
trod  together.    The  last  time  they  walked 
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there  was  the  evening  he  informed  her  of 
EUard's  preference.  He  re-called  the  live- 
liness of  her  manner,  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  as  she  hung  upon  his  arm  before  he 
started  the  subject — then  the  grave  change 
— the  steady  denial  as  he  pressed  his 
friend's  suit.  He  thought  of  the  joy  that 
sprung  up  in  his  own  heart  when  she  en- 
treated him  to  desist,  and  bade  him  assure 
his  friend  of  the  uselessness  of  his  pursuit. 
Then  he  called  to  mind  how  it  was  on 
a  retrospection  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  had  heard  EUard's  declaration,  and 
went  through  the  part  reluctantly  under- 
taken for  him,  that  he  found  he  could  not 
bear  to  part  with  Emily  himself,  and 
learned  that  love  had  long  been  making 
way  in  his  own  bosom.  Not  that  violent 
passion  which  had  taken  him  by  surprise 
for  Matilda,  despite  of  the  errors  he  saw 
and  condemned  in  her  character,  but  a 
love  founded  on  friendship,  esteem,  and 
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similarity  of  tastes — on  admiration  of  the 
mind  he  had  helped  to  form.  Were  Emily 
plain  and  insignificant  looking,  instead  of 
being  the  beautiful  creature  she  was,  he 
felt  his  love  would  be  the  same — sickness 
could  not  lessen  it — age  could  not  impair 
it.  Alas,  she  had  shewn  him  quite  plainly 
that  she  did  not  participate  his  sentiments; 
but  if  not  lovers — they  were  surely  made 
to  be — they  ought  to  be  friends. 

Such  were  some  of  Vaughan's  medi- 
tations. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  but  in  vain 

"^The  garrulous  brook, 
Untirino:  to  the  patient  pebbles  told, 
Its  history ;  up  came  the  springing  breeze^ 
And  the  broad  leaves  of  the  cool  poplar  spake, 
Responsive  every  one.'* 

Yaughan  heeded  them  not.    His  thoughts 
were  all  of  Emily. 

He   had  nearly  arrived  at   the  valley 
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when  he  saw  her  white  dress  in  the  dis- 
tance— she  was  coming  over  the  meadow. 

"  She  is  returning,''  he  said,  "  I  can 
now  join  her.  We  must  have  an  expla- 
nation." 

But  the  next  instant  he  perceived  that 
she  was  not  alone — Mrs.  Stanley  was 
with  her. 

He  turned  another  way  immediately — 
Emily  perceived  it,  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Stanley. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 


Age  is  the  shadow  of  death. 


The  parting  between  Mrs.  Benson  and 
Emily  was  a  sad  one.  The  good  woman 
had  a  presentiment  in  her  head  that  she 
should  never  again  behold  Emily.  She 
felt,  notwithstanding  her  freedom  from 
pain,  the  signs  of  approaching  dissolution 
— her  hand  was  becoming  nerveless,  her 
eyes  dim,  her  voice  feeble.  Something 
within  warned  her  she  was  not  long  for 
this  world.  But  she  rather  rejoiced  at  it 
than  otherwise. 
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Now  that  her  adopted  child  had  found 
a  natural  protector,  to  be  taken  before  im- 
becility crept  over  her,  she  considered, 
would  be  a  great  blessing — sudden  death 
appeared  a  friend  to  one  so  well  prepared. 

Without  riches  or  talents,  and  born  in 
a  very  humble  sphere,  she  had  lived  a 
long  and  useful  life.  The  tie  which  sub- 
sisted between  her  and  the  descendants  of 
Emily  Thornton — that  mistress  so  loved, 
and  so  regretted,  who  had  drawn  her  from 
the  depths  of  poverty — instructed  her 
when  she  was  but  a  child  herself,  and 
made  her  home  at  Woodhouse  a  happy 
one,  although  holding  but  the  station  of  a 
menial  in  it — beautifully  exemplified  the 
proverb,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' 

The  child  and  grandchild  of  Emily 
Thornton  had  found  it,  and  now  it  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Benson  as  if  her  business  upon 
earth  was  finished,  and  that  there  was  no- 
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thing  left  for  her  but  to  depart  in  peace. 

Emily  had  walked  early  in  the  evening 
to  the  Apjohn's  farm  with  Mrs.  Stanley. 

They  took  the  road  over  the  hill,  and 
through  the  meadow,  which  bordered  the 
churcli-yard,  that  they  might  have  a  peep 
at  Gary's  grave.  There  was  something  in 
the  story  of  Cary  that  deeply  affected 
Emily,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  grave  she 
could  not  help  envying  those  who  lay 
there  in  peace,  the  happiness  of  dying 
with  the  knowledge  that  each  was  faith- 
fully beloved  by  the  other. 

Disappointed  feelings,  which  she  could 
not  overcome,  and  the  crushing  of  the 
heart — new  to  the  youthful,  however  they 
may  experience  it  in  after  life — rendered 
the  walk  a  silent  one,  and  made  Mrs. 
Stanley  inwardly  rejoice  that  her  young* 
friend  was  about  to  leave  scenes  she 
thought  very  dangerous  to  her  peace. 

Everything  at  the  farm  increased  Emi- 
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ly's  dejection.  Eecollections  of  her  child- 
ish happy  days  spent  there,  when  she  had 
not  a  care,  rushed  upon  her.  As  f^he 
threw  herself  upon  a  low  stool  at  Mrs. 
Benson's  feet  she  thought  how  often  she 
had  sat  there  imparting  to  the  admiring 
ears  of  the  good  Avoman  all  the  pains  her 
cousin  Hubert — as  she  then  called  him — 
took  to  instruct  her  in  the  various 
branches  of  learning.  Then  starting  up 
she  banished  these  foolish  memories — lis- 
tened to  Mrs.  Benson's  questions — and 
soon  thought  of  nothing  but  the  pain  of 
parting  with  her. 

This  moment  arrived  very  soon.  Far- 
mer Llewellyn  came  in  from  overseeing 
his  men  to  give  her  a  last  shake  hands, 
and  Fanny,  his  wife,  murmured  something 
as  Emily  kissed  her,  of  a  basket  she  had 
forwarded  to  London  to  put  her  in  mind 
of  them.  This  turned  out  afterwards  when 
they  opened  it  at  the  villa,  to  be  an  im- 
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hiense  hamper  filled  with  whatever  the 
farm,  garden,  and  dairy  had  choicest  and 
Inost  deliciouSj  as  an  offering  to  Miss 
Hume. 

Emily  lingered  still. 

''It  is  time  to  go,  darling,  you  must 
get  home  before  dark,"  said  Mrs.  Benson. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  been  a  little 
apart  in  a  window,  watching  the  deepening 
twilight,  had  thought  the  same  for  the  last 
ten  minutes,  but  did  not  like  to  speak. 
That  time  which  appeared  so  short  to 
Emily,  had  in  reality  extended  much  be- 
yond what  they  had  fixed  for. 

"  You  will  write  and  tell  me  all  about 
your  London  life,'*  continued  Mrs.  Benson. 

*^  Yes,  dear  grandmamma,  a  long  let- 
ter," Emily  replied,  "  many  long  letters, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  well  when  I 
see  you  again." 

Mrs.  Benson's  Up  quivered,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 
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"  My  uncle  promises  to  bring  me  here 
to  visit  you  in  the  autumn,"  Emily  said. 

Mrs.  Benson  inclined  her  head  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  Emily, 
notwithstanding  all  her  eflPorts  to  restrain 
her  tears,  sobbed  upon  her  bosom. 

Tearful  and  sad  was  Emily  when  leav- 
ing the  valley  they  entered  the  meadow. 
There  the  sight  of  Vaughan  so  evidently 
shunning  them,  did  not  tend  to  revive  her 
spirits. 

This  last  evening  too — she  was  deeply 
hurt  at  it. 

All  the  way  home,  however,  she  tried 
to  converse  cheerfully — she  did  not  want 
her  friend  to  suppose  she  had  observer! 
Yaughan.  It  was  mostly  of  Mrs.  Benson 
she  spoke — of  this  more  than  mother.  She 
endeavoured,  and  with  some  success,  to 
displace  with  her  image,  every  other  fix)ra 
her  heart  and  mind  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 
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She  found  her  uncle  at  the  Hall.  He 
had  just  come  to  pay  a  farewell  visit,  and 
to  reiterate  his  thanks  to  the  Yaughans 
for  the  cares  they  had  lavished  on  his 
niece.  His  visits  were  always  short,  and 
his  manner — abrupt  in  itself — seemed 
more  abrupt  to  Emily  when  she  saw  him 
at  the  Hall 

The  Yaughans  put  it  down  to  habit, 
and  the  strange  life  he  had  led,  but  Emily 
perceived  that  there  must  be  some  under- 
current which  she  did  not  understand. 
There  was  a  difference  in  his  address — an 
endeavour  at  being  cordial.  When  he 
spoke  to  Miss  Yaughan  of  her  kindness, 
the  acknowledgment  did  not  sit  easily  on 
him. 

This  evening  he  was  even  more  abrupt 
than  usual.  He  tried  to  say  something 
civil  to  Penelope ;  to  hope  they  might  one 
day  see  her  in  London,  but  the  word« 
seemed  to  choke  him* 
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Penelope  however  took  it  in  good  part. 

*'  Is  it  that  he  has  a  contempt  for  lite- 
rary people  ?"  Emily  thought. '  '^  Men  who 
have  roughed  it  hard  through  life,  beneath 
Bcorching  suns,  or  in  ungenial  climates, 
where  strength  of  body  and  activity  of 
mind  are  required,  often  look  down  upon 
those  addicted  to  sedentary  pursuits.  But 
this  cannot  apply  to  Miss  Yaughan,  who 
has  no  pretensions  of  the  kind ;  and  if  my 
uncle  thinks  thus,  what  will  he  say  when 
he  discovers  how  busy  I  have  been  with 
my  pen. 

Mr.  Merton  rose  to  depart. 

^'  Good  night  Emily — remember  we  go 
early  to-morrow.  Are  all  your  trunks 
packed  up?'' 

^'Yes,  uncle." 

"  Good  night  Miss  Yaughan.  Pray  do 
not  take  the  trouble  Mr.  Yaughan,  T  know 
the  way,"  as  Hubert  proceeded  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  door,  and  from  thenco 
into  the  court. 
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Miss  Yaughan  hastily  left  the  room  to 
inquire  if  the  court  gate  had  been  left 
open — it  was  about  the  hour  for  locking  it. 

Emily  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  her  heart  ready  to  burst. 

'*  Not  a  word — no  change  in  manner — 
just  the  same,"  she  mentally  exclaimed. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  perceived 
Yaughan  within  the  door-way,  with  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  her — she  fancied  him  in 
the  court  still,  she  had  not  heard  the  gate 
close. 

She  started — made  a  slight  inclination 
of  her  head,  murmuring  an  indistinct 
^  good  night,'  and  passed  quickly  through 
an  opposite  door  opening  into  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  staircase. 

She  thought  she  heard  his  voice — did 
he  not  say,  '  Miss  Hume,  Miss  Hume  ? ' 
But  she  hurried  on,  up  the  stairs,  by  the 
old  clock.  '  For  ever — never  ! '  it  said,  '  ne- 
ver— for  ever  V 
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She  was  in  her  room  ;  she  shut  the  door. 
Then  she  heard  a  foot  on  the  staircase 
pause,  and  then  a  lingering  step  descend, 
slowly,  slowly;  while  the  ancient  time- 
piece kept  on  its  everlasting  murmur — 
^'for  ever — never!  never — for  ever." 

"  I  could  not  bear  his  cold  words,  his 
altered  manner  just  now,"  said  she,  ^'Miss 
Hume  !  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to 
say  good  bye." 

Many,  many  happy  days  had  Emily 
spent  at  this  old  Hall,  but  darker  and 
darker  to  her  eyes  seemed  the  cloud  that 
hung  over  it  on  the  morrow. 

The  proud  heart  could  scarcely  hide-  its 
anguish,  and  Yaughan  was  as  wretched  as 
she  was.  But  both  were  as  far  as  ever 
from  understanding  each  other,  and  thus 
they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


**  Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
Tlie  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase — '' 

Longfellow. 


And  now  in  pursuing  the  fortunes  of 
Emily  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  some  of 
the  humbler  individuals  connected  with 
our  narrative. 

The  remembrance  of  his  twin-brother, 
David,  notwithstanding  his  increasing 
prosperity,  and  the  many  other  blessings 
that   a   kind  Providence  had  surrounded 
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him  with,  hiy  heavy  on  the  heart  of  Llew- 
elyn Apjohn. 

Besides  the  bond  of  fraternal  love  there 
was  strong  in  his  bosom, 

"The  glow  of  a  first  fiiemlship,  wliich  is  born 
Midst  the  rude  sports  of  b())lioud." 

Those  tender  ties  which  are  woven  into 
our  very  being  in  early  youth — which 
seem  the  life  of  our  life,  and  grow  with 
our  growth,  are  never  wholly  swept  away. 

Memory  turns  to  them  with  fond  linger- 
ings  and  hopes.  Sometimes  the  cares  and 
crosses  of  the  world  dim  her  retrospec- 
tions. Sometimes  multiplicity  of  occupa- 
tion— the  striving  after  fancied  good — the 
whirl  of  existence  fills  up  the  chasm  that 
coldness  or  separation  has  made — but  none 
of  these  quenched  the  light  of  former 
days  in  Llewelyn's  heart. 

The  uncertainty  of  David's  fate  over- 
shadowed his  brightest  hours.  The  thought 
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that  he  who  was  once  like  a  part  of  him' 
self,  suffered  from  the  bitter  stings  of 
adverse  fortune,  or  was  dogged  by  want 
and  sorrow,  haunted  his  soul  like  a  spectre 
ever  near,  though  not  always  seen. 

When  plenty  sat  at  his  board  the 
thought  was  ever  in  his  mind — ^has 
David  food  to  eat  ?' 

When  he  woke  from  the  sleep  of  health 
and  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  that 
surrounded  him,  he  said,  ^  where  is  his 
couch?' — When  he  knelt  in  the  village 
church  at  prayer,  and  the  name  of  David 
mingled  in  his  supplications — for  he  never 
forgot  to  pray  for  him — the  fearful  ques- 
tion would  arise,  ^  Does  he  ever  pray  for 
himself? ' 

Meantime  David's  career  had  been  a 
chequered  one.  His  experiences  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  were  not  of 
a  pleasing  description.  There  he  found 
himself  all  at  once  in  close  contact  with  a 
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rariety  of  people,  from  wliom  habit  and 
early  training  had  made  him  totally  dis- 
similar. 

Hitherto  the  excitement — the  noisy  but 
powerful  oratory — the  strange  turns  of 
fortune  related — the  cabals  in  which  the 
struggle  of  talent  to  overcome  want  of 
education,  and  the  pressure  of  adventi- 
tious circumstance,  were  conspicuous,  had 
thrown  a  shade  over  the  harsher  features 
of  the  society  he  met  at  the  club  at  St. 
Cynllo.  But  here,  in  a  large  ship  far  away 
at  sea — in  the  midst  of  an  element  not  so 
wild  as  were  the  spirits  of  many  of  those 
who  ploughed  its  bosom,  the  men  around 
him  stood  forth  before  his  eyes  in  dark  re- 
lief, with  the  coarse  lineaments  and  habits 
of  the  vilest  and  lowest  class  of  the  people 
stamped  upon  them,  without  anything  to 
redeem  or  soften  the  picture. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  rumours 
on  board,   which  ought  in   a   measure  to 
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have  prepared  him  for  what  he  had  to 
expect,  David  had  not  given  a  thought 
to  the  scenes  that  might  await  him  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  gold  diggings,  so  brilliant  in  per- 
spective, sunk  rapidly  in  his  estimation 
upon  a  near  approach.  Starvation  and 
wealth  were  such  close  neighbours,  that, 
while  some  fortunate  few  discovered  gold 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  craving  desires^ 
close  beside  them  some  poor  wretch 
expired  from  want  or  fatigue.  Those  who 
found  gold  were  scarcely  ever  able  to  keep 
it.  The  thirst  for  spending  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  greediness  for  gain,  while 
robbery  and  murder  stalked  abroad  in  the 
open  day,  depriving  many  both  of  gold 
and  life. 

David  grew  quite  sick  at  the  sight  of  all 
this.  He  was  besides,  unfortunate  in  the 
localities  he  selected  for  digging,  and  after 
many   months   of  toil,   filled   with  hair- 
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breadth  escapes  and  little  success — the 
small  quantity  of  gold  he  found,  melting 
away  as  it  were  in  his  grasp,  he  deter- 
mined, before  every  fraction  he  had  was 
expended,  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Australia, 
where  gold  had  lately  been  discovered  to 
a  large  extent,  and  where  it  was  likely 
more  vigorous  means  would  be  taken  than 
at  San  Francisco  to  keep  order,  and  re- 
press outrage  among  the  multitudes  who 
began  to  rush  thitherward. 

Weary  enough  he  was  of  his  pursuit. 

Often  his  thoughts,  although  repressed 
with  a  strong  will,  wandered  back  to  the 
oJd  farm  house. 

He  did  not  want  to  think  of  it — he 
dashed  away  indignantly  the  tear,  that  in 
spite  of  him,  would  rise  from  the  full 
heart. 

What  had  he  to  do  with  retrospections  ? 
he  had  chosen  his  part,  he  would  go  on — 
fortune  might  favor  him  yet.     And  Llew- 

VOL.   III.  c 
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elyn,  his  kind  brother — why  did  he  not 
write  to  him  ?  why  shoiikl  he  forget  him  ? 

It  was  his  constant  failures  that  pre- 
vented David  from  sending  any  accounts 
to  his  brother. 

He  had  determined  on  his  first  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  that  ho  would  write,  for 
his  heart  was  yearning  towards  his  brother 
all  the  voyage — then  he  thought  that  he 
would  put  it  off  a  little  while  until  he 
could  tell  him  of  some  wonderful  prize  he 
had  found. 

But  the  prize  still  eluded  his  grasp.  His 
prospects  were  looking  dark — his  priva- 
tions were  severe — he  did  not  like  to  tell 
of  poverty  and  danger,  and  to  let  Llew- 
elyn see  that  all  his  prognostics  had  come 
to  pass. 

His  brother  and  he  had  not  parted  with- 
out many  arguments — without  strong  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  Llewelyn,  and 
a  dogged  determination  on  that  of  David. 
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Even  when  the  price  of  his  interest  in 
the  lease  was  paid  by  Farmer  Jones,  Llew- 
elyn had  still  besought  him  with  tears  to 
turn  the  money  to  some  other  account  and 
continue  to  live  with  him  and  help  at  the 
farm  work,  or  at  least  to  pause  before  he 
set  out  upon  this  chace  after  gold. 

David  remembered  those  entreaties  and 
warnings,  and  liked  not  writing  until  he 
could  tell  of  his  success. 

But  the  wished  for  discoveries  never 
came.  Mother  Earth  seemed  to  hide  her 
treasures  more  avariciously  from  him  than 
from  anyone  else — at  least  so  he  thought, 
although  had  he  looked  around  him,  he 
would  have  seen  how  numberless  were 
those  who  shared  a  like  fate. 

And  now  poor  and  disappointed,  should 
he  write  and  tell  his  brother  that  all  his 
forewarnings  had  proved  true  ?  No,  he 
would  wait  still  a  little  longer,  and  see 
what  fortune  awaited  him  in  Australia. 

c  2 
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Thus  the  time  flew  by,  while  increasing 
difficulties  made  him  only  the  more 
unwilling  that  Llewellyn  should  know 
anything  about  him. 

It  perplexed  him  much  how  to  get  to 
Australia,  as  the  little  money  he  had  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  passage.  How- 
ever, by  making  himself  useful  in  the 
capacity  of  clerk  to  the  captain  of  a  small 
craft,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
himself,  he  managed  to  effect  it. 

Arrived  at  Port  Philip,  the  captain 
having  no  further  need  of  him,  they  sepa- 
rated ;  and  David  set  off  for  the  diggings. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  set  to  work  at  once,  as  the  small 
sum  of  money  he  brought  with  him  could 
not  last  long. 

David  might  now  be  considered  an 
experienced  digger.  He  had  been  initi- 
ated in  California  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
digging  deep,  searching  among  the  stones 
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for  pieces  of  ore,  shovelling  up  the  earth, 
and  washing  it  in  the  cradle  by  a  constant 
supply  of  water.  He  minded  not  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  river  for  hours,  clearing 
from  the  fine  particles  of  earth  and  sand 
which  fell  through  the  sieve  of  the  cradle, 
the  minute  gold  dust,  if  any  there  were  to 
be  found. 

He  had  discovered  that  gold  digging 
was  very  hard  labour — truly  as  hard  work 
as  that  of  navigators  cutting  a  railway 
tunnel  through  the  rock,  or  quarry-men  at 
work  in  hewing  out  masses  of  stone.  But 
he  was  young  and  strong,  and  did  not 
mind  hard  living,  hard  labour,  or  a  hard 
bed — provided  there  was  something  to  be 
gained  by  it ;  and  that  he  was  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  lawless  set  of  people  he 
had  met  at  San  Francisco, 

It  is  true  at  first  setting  out  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  toil.  His  mind  had 
been  so  dazzled,  and  his  thoughts  so  taken 
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up  with  the  riches  to  be  found  in  the  gold 
country,  that  he  had  never  dwelt  upon 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Even  nowj  he  would  have  reckoned  the 
hardships  as  nothing  provided  he  could 
have  acquired  the  desired  good,  but  he  saw 
that  out  of  every  hundred  persons  who 
went  out  to  California,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  had  made  fortunes,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  he  was  to  make  one  of 
those  lucky  people. 

]N'ow,  having  set  his  foot  upon  a  differ- 
ent portion  of  the  globe,  should  he  have 
the  same  work  over  again— the  same  bitter 
disappointment  ? 

He  tried  to  hope  otherwise,  but  his 
heart  felt  very  heavy. 

He  might  to  be  sure  have  turned  his 
hand  to  something  else,  and  have  tended 
sheep,  herded  cattle,  or  ploughed  the  lands 
that  wanted  laborers,  but  he  had  not  come 
so  far  for  this  work. 
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He  miglit  have  done  it  to  ten-fold  more 
advantage  upon  his  own  farm  in  Wales, 
safe  from  the  thousand  annoyances  by 
which  he  should  be  suiTounded  here. 

A  lonely  life  it  would  be  in  a  shep- 
herd's hut  up  in  the  bush,  for  a  man  who 
had  left  a  comfortable  farm  of  his  own  at 
home.  He  felt,  that  there,  he  could  never 
drive  the  thought  of  the  old  farm  house 
away  from  his  mind. 

So  to  the  digging  he  would  go  again. 
If  it  failed,  time  enough  then  to  think  of 
tending  sheep.  Come  what  may,  he  was 
in  a  better  country  than  California ;  as  he 
might  be  always  certain  of  some  kind  of 
employment. 

David  was  not  alone  in  his  expedition 
to  the  gold  fields.  On  landing  at  Port 
Philip  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  a 
party  of  five,  who  had  come  thither  upon 
a  like  errand  as  himself;  and  were  con- 
sidering to  what  point  they  would  turn 
their  steps. 
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After  some  consul tation  they  all  agreed 
to  go  to  a  spot  of  wliicli  one  among  them, 
who  had  been  up  there  already  and  come 
down  to  meet  a  friend,  related  wonders. 

Taking  a  tent  with  them,  and  laying  in 
some  provisions — for  they  had  a  good 
many  miles  to  travel — they  proceeded  on 
their  way,  purposing  to  commence  opera- 
tions at  once,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
place  indicated.  They  all  set  off  full  of 
life,  hope,  and  anticipation,  except  David ; 
but  do  what  he  could  he  felt  a  depression 
of  spirit,  owing  to  his  late  failure  in 
California,  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 

Poor  David  I  his  ill  luck  seemed  to 
attend  him,  and  to  cling  to  the  whole 
party. 

After  a  long  journey  they  arrived  at 
the  point  which  Lucas,  their  companion, 
had  marked  out ;  and  pitched  their  tent 
in  a  shady  spot  within  the  reach  of  good 
water. 
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The  next  thing  ^yas  to  look  for  a  dig- 
ging, and  by  the  advice  of  Lucas,  they 
fixed  upon  a  deep  gully,  not  far  from  the 
Forest-creek  diggings.  He  had  been  up 
in  this  direction  lately  ;  and  considered  it 
one  of  the  best  localities — true,  he  had 
only  gained  as  yet  a  very  little  gold  dust 
himself,  but  he  looked  upon  this  as  an 
earnest  of  the  harvest  to  come ;  and  as- 
sured them  he  had  met  with  men,  in  and 
about  this  spot,  who  had  found  lumps  of 
gold  sufficient  to  make  their  fortunes. 

So  to  it  they  went. 

They  divided  the  work  —  one  party 
digging  while  the  other  sifted  the  earth, 
then  vice  versa  ;  and  they  slept  at  night 
under  the  tent  which  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

But  the  gold  seemed  to  fly  from  their 
lingers. 

No  lumps  were  to  be  found  in  the 
quartz   stones  which  they   dug   up   with 

c  3 
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such  labor,  and  the  rubbish  and  earth 
with  which  they  filled  the  cradle,  after  all 
their  trouble  in  washing  and  sifting  it, 
only  produced  a  dirty,  dark  deposit. 

Then  this  again  had  to  be  washed  and 
re-washed  in  a  tin  dish,  and  after  all,  but 
little  of  the  glittering  dust  was  found  to 
glad  their  eager  eyes — scarcely  sufficient 
indeed  to  provide  the  dmnpers  and  mutton 
chops  upon  which  they  lived. 

David  too  met  with  an  accident,  while 
heaving  up  the  heavy  quartz  stones  which 
incapacitated  him  for  labor  of  any  kind — 
The  poor  fellow  had  strained  his  back,  and 
as  his  only  chance  of  amendment  was  per- 
fect rest,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in  the  tent, 
or  just  outside  it,  all  the  day,  occupied 
with  his  own  melancholy  thoughts,  and  in 
the  evening,  when  his  companions  returned 
from  work,  had  seldom  anything  to  greet 
his  ears  but  lamentations  over  their  con- 
stant failures.     Two  or  three  times  they 
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had  been  exhilarated  by  some  small  acqui- 
sition, but  no  result  of  any  consequence 
crowned  their  labor. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


"  The  distant  sound  of  tliy  sweet  sabbath  bell 

O'er  meadows  green  no  more  shall  come  to  me. 
Sitting  beneath  the  lonely  forest  tree — 

Church  of  my  native  village  !  fare  thee  well !  " 

NiCOLL. 

David  was  just  begiiining  to  feel  a  relax- 
ation of  pain,  and  to  get  a  little  stronger. 
He  could  now  busy  himself  in  preparing 
the  meals,  and  hoped  soon  to  join  his  com- 
panions in  their  work,  when  a  violent 
rheumatic  fever  attacked  his  joints,  leav- 
ing him  so  weak,  after  a  struggle  in  which 
youth  and  a  good  constitution   overcame 
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the  disease — that  it  was  clear  he  would 
not  be  able  to  dig  for  months. 

While  he  lay  in  pain  upon  his  hard  bed 
within  the  tent,  thoughts  of  the  old  farm 
house  in  "Wales,  of  his  country  occupa- 
tions, and  of  his  still  dear  brother,  con- 
tinually haunted  him.  Shadowy  forms 
flitted  before  him  day  and  night. 

He  saw  himself  from  the  age  of  infancy, 
as  if  it  were  another  and  not  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  accompaniments  of 
time,  place,  and  scenery. 

Now  he  stood  with  Llewelyn,  one  at 
each  side  of  his  good  grandfather,  who 
patted  their  heads  and  encouraged  them, 
while  they  leaned  upon  his  knee  and 
lisped  together  the  hymn  their  grand- 
mamma had  taught  them  that  morning. 

Now  he  sat  beside  the  brook  with  that 
same  dear  brother  and  played  at  cob-stones, 
choosing  them  from  the  shallow  stream,  in 
which  they  dipped  their  tiny  fingers — he 
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heard  the  sound  of  the  mill-wheel  at  a 
little  distance,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in 
the  trees  over-head — the  singing  of  the 
birds  in  the  orchard  near  them. 

;N"ow  he  saw  himself  with  Llewelyn, 
hand  in  hand,  running  across  the  meadow 
path,  then  crossing  one  stile  up  the  steep 
hill,  over  another  stile,  skirting  the  castle 
and  casting  a  longing  look  upon  its  old, 
grim  walls,  thinking  that  next  half-holi- 
day they  would  climb  them,  and  look  for 
the  white  owl's  nest,  and  so  along  to  the 
village  school. 

Then  there  was  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
John  Davis,  tall  and  upright,  and  lanky ; 
stern  in  countenance,  and  determined  in 
manner,  though  with  a  heart  full  of  kind- 
ness for  everything  that  drew  the  breath 
of  life,  A  man  who  spoke  little  except 
upon  learned  topics,  and  who  with  a  mind 
that  might  have  helped  to  rule  a  nation, 
was  condemned  to  be  a  village  pedagogue. 
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But  he  quarrelled  not  with  his  lot.  When 
school-hours  were  over,  and  he  had  ex- 
amined the  boys  in  their  arithmetic  and 
writing,  taught  some  the  elements  of  sur- 
veying, given  two  or  three  of  the  head 
class  who  ambitioned  to  be  one  day  them- 
selves village  pedagogues,  a  lesson  in 
Yirgil  (as  yet  none  of  his  scholars  had 
aspired  to  learn  Greek)  and  his  time  was 
all  his  own  :  then  he  eagerly  rushed,  as  the 
thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert  does,  to  a 
fountain  of  clear  waters,  to  the  beloved 
studies  which  made  his  world. 

No  one  could  be  more  fitted  for  a  coun- 
try schoolmaster  than  was  John  Davis,  for 
to  a  mind  stored  with  book-learning,  some 
of  it  cramp  enough,  which  in  more  old 
fashioned  times  made  up  the  acquirements 
of  the  poor  scholar,  he  added  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  a  love  for  that 
noblest  of  studies,  the  study  of  the  bible. 

And  thus  he  seemed  to  sit  before  him 
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at  his  deskj  this  self-same  Mr.  John  Davis, 
and  there  were  the  forms  ranged,  and  the 
schoolboys  conning  their  tasks,  and  as  each 
one  was  called  up,  he  heard  the  chary  com- 
mendation— the  reprimand — he  saw  the 
grave  look — then  the  school  was  over  and 
there  was  the  departure,  the  measured, 
orderly  step  to  the  door,  then  the  rush, 
the  acclammations  of  joyful  voices,  and 
the  run  across  the  fields  home. 

Then  he  saw  himself,  no  longer  the 
schoolboy.  Busied  in  the  harvest  field, 
Llewelyn  was  at  his  side,  and  they  helped 
to  fill  the  wains  that  were  carrying  home, 
a  plentiful  produce  of  corn  to  their  grand- 
father's barns. 

And  now  he  sat  at  the  harvest  supper, 
and  the  health  was  drank  of  farmer  Ap- 
john  and  his  good  dame,  and  Llewelyn's 
health  was  drank  with  his,  and  a  wish  was 
echoed  round  that  they  might  live,  loved 
and  honored  beneath  that  roof,  and  see, 
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like  their  grandsire,  their  children's  chil- 
dren round  them.  Then  there  was  the 
harvest  hymn,  and  one  sweet  yoice  near 
him  sung  sweeter  than  all  the  rest.  But 
he  had  not  thought  of  hei'  when  he  sold 
his  portion — why  should  he  think  of  her 
now? 

Thus  ran  his  visions  day  and  night,  and 
night  and  day — thus,  and  ten-fold  more, 
while  every  circumstance  and  event  the 
most  trivial,  lono;  forsrotten,  was  revived 
and  called  up  from  the  abysses  of  memory 
to  redouble  his  regrets  for  the  past,  and 
heighten  his  present  misery. 

0  for  some  charm  to  bid  memory  sleep 
for  ever,  and  blot  out  the  old  forsaken 
home,  and  that  dear  twin  brother  from  his 
mental  vision ! 

Thoughts  of  them  brought  him  no 
peace,  they  did  but  aggravate  his  trouble. 

The  fii'st  day  that  David  was  able  to 
creep  to  any  distance  from  the  tent  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  Sunday, 
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Although  SO  well  and  so  religiously 
brought  up,  until  this  illness  came  upon 
him,  he  had  never  since  he  put  foot  in 
the  gold  regions  thought  much  about  the 
Sabbath.  Bad  example,  and  contact  with 
irreligious  people,  had  stifled  his  better 
feelings,  and  he  had  learned  to  mind  very 
little  whether  the  day  was  Sunday  or 
Monday. 

But  during  the  long  hours  he  had 
passed  in  pain  and  solitude  better  thoughts 
had  risen  in  his  heart — texts  of  scripture 
had  come  to  his  memory,  and  frequent 
prayer  to  his  lips;  and  now,  upon  this 
first  day  that  he  thought  of  leaving  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  tent,  he 
managed  to  drag  his  weary  limbs  to  a 
place  where  he  knew  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  hearing  Divine  service  performed. 

It  was  a  spot  where  some  buildings  had 
been  erected,  forming  a  kind  of  large, 
irregular   square ;  and   was  just  at   that 
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point  where  the  Melbourne  road  opens 
upon  the  creek. 

On  one  side  of  this  square  were  large 
store-houses,  and  the  other  sides  were 
formed  by  a  post-office,  newspaper  office 
(newspapers  even  here  ! )  with  an  eating- 
house,  and  two  or  three  tents  where 
refreshments  were  sold. 

Thither  the  diggers  from  the  surround- 
ing country  were  used  to  congregate  upon 
Sunday,  that  being  the  mail  day,  and  the 
one  on  which  they  were  the  most  likely  to 
receive  letters,  hear  news,  and,  perhaps 
among  fresh  comers,  meet  with  relatives 
or  friends. 

The  square  looked  like  a  great  fair  to 
the  eye  of  David  as  he  entered  it,  so 
thronged  was  it  with  multitudes ;  and  it 
was  evident  to  him  that,  few  among  those 
assembled  there,  were  likely  to  keep  the 
day  as  it  ought  to  be  kept. 

His  heart  smote  him  as  he  thought  that 
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in  like  manner  most  of  his  Sundays  had 
been  spent  since  he  had  left  the  old  farm- 
house in  Wales. 

Close  to  the  square  was  a  plot  of 
ground,  where,  whenever  a  clergyman 
made  his  way  thither,  Divine  service  was 
read,  and  some  there  always  were  even  in 
this  Babel,  ready  to  join  in  the  prayers 
and  listen  to  the  sermon,  interrupted  as 
they  were  by  the  confusion  of  voices,  and 
the  noise  from  the  adjacent  gin  shops. 

With  feeble  steps  David  turned  away 
from  the  square  and  bent  his  way  to  this 
spot. 

It  was  still  early  and  no  clergyman  had 
as  yet  made  his  appearance ;  so  sitting 
down  upon  a  bank  in  the  hope  of  soon 
seeing  one,  the  melancholy  invalid  gave 
himself  up  to  painful  meditations. 

He  was  still  near  enough  to  the  crowd 
to  distinguish  oaths  and  imprecations 
mingling  with  the  hum  of  voices  like  the 
roar  of  many  waters. 
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He  rose  again,  and  creeping  to  a  greater 
distance,  tried  to  shut  out  the  blasphemies 
from  his  ear. 

And  this  was  Sunday ! 

Sunday  ! — Day  1  that  gives  us  glimpses 
of  our  future  happy  home,  and  shows  us 
how  to  prepare  for  it — day  so  often  looked 
to  through  the  week,  when  weary  hands 
are  to  rest,  and  families  are  collected  to- 
gether, and  the  pent  up  artizan  gets  a 
scent  of  the  sweet  country  air,  and  the 
pale  sempstress  leaves  the  crowded  town 
and  hears  prayers  in  the  hamlet  church, 
where  sweet  bells,  making  her  heart  leap 
with  gladness, 

"  Ring  out  OD  woodlands,  floods,  and  fells." 

Sunday  I  —  always  bright  in  our  series  of 
weeks,  like  a  costly  pearl  set  among 
meaner  gems, 

Sunday  ! — forming  a  succession  of  lus- 
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trous  points  in  our  too  often  dark  years  ; 
like  stars  sparkling  in  the  heavens  of  a 
black  night. 

What  would  life  be  without  our  Sun- 
days ? — a  weary,  monotonous  despair. 

Sunday! — that  provision  made  by  an 
adorable  and  merciful  God,  as  a  rest  and 
recreation  to  all  his  creatures  !  How  can 
we  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  so  benifi- 
cent  acammandas  that  of  keeping  it  holy, 
and  what  more  beautiful  recreation  can 
there  be  than  that  of  fixing  the  thoughts 
upon  God — our  Father — of  worshipping 
him  in  his  temple  here,  and  fitting  the 
heart  for  his  service  hereafter — of  adoring 
and  admiring  him  in  the  works  of  his 
creation,  spread  out  before  us  in  the  woods 
and  rills  and  green  fields,  where  every 
leaf  has  a  tongue,  and  every — the  smallest 
wildflower — shews  us  his  handy  work  ! 

But  Sunday  here — how  different  to 
David  from  his  home  Sundays  ! 
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His  thoughts  reverted  to  them,  and  his 
native  parish  with  its  quiet  little  church 
rose  before  his  mental  vision  as  it  looked 
in  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

Yes,  there  was  he  with  his  brother 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  following  the 
old  grandsire  and  his  dame  to  the  place  of 
worship,  prepared  to  recollect  the  text, 
and  repeat  part  of  the  sermon  in  the 
evening.  And  then  came  Fanny  Jones 
and  a  companion  with  her  far  prettier 
than  herself — little  Mary  Edwards  the 
miller's  daughter. 

They  entered  the  church-yard  in  their 
neat  striped  jackets  and  petticoats,  and 
black  hats ;  their  bible  and  prayer-book  in 
their  hands,  collected  and  demure,  pre- 
ceding the  miller  and  Farmer  Jones,  who 
stopped  to  interchange  greetings. 

Sweetly  continued  to  ring  out  the  church 
bells,  as  through  lane  and  pathway,  across 
the  meadow,   and  winding  down  the  hill 
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side,  hastened  the  peasantry  passing  over 
— one  after  the  other — the  wooden  bridge 
that  crossed  the  stream  close  by  the 
church-yard. 

This  peaceful  church-yard  that  looked 
like  a  sweet  pleasure  ground,  so  trimly 
was  the  gravel  walk  kept  that  ran  along 
one  side  of  it  under  a  shelter  of  beech 
trees,  with  the  weeping  willows  and 
ancient  yew-trees  interspersed  in  the  more 
open  space,  bending  over  graves,  bordered 
with  a  profusion  of  every  description  of 
simple  flower,  according  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  the  pious  mourner  who  decked 
these  resting  places  of  their  beloved.  Then 
for  the  winter  days  there  was  the  square 
detached  building,  hard  by  the  church, 
near  the  beech  trees — looking  like  the 
porch  of  some  old  castle — where  cloaks, 
and  pattens,  and  their  bright  colored  um- 
brellas were  safely  deposited  by  the  good 
dames,  who  came  from  a  distance.     And 
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there,  after  service,  passed  the  kind  word 
of  welcome,  and  inquiries  after  the  chil- 
dren's health  and  how  fared  the  old 
people  left  at  home  who  could  not  walk  so 
far  in  the  wet. 

It  did  not  require  time  to  recal  those 
scenes — an  instant  had  brought  them  all 
pictured  before  David. 

Sickness  had  softened  the  heart  that 
was  fast  hardening  —  it  might  be  into 
guilt.  And  with  these  recollections  came 
yearning  wishes,  and  heart-burnings  to 
see  again  the  old  home. 

Yes,  he  must  get  thither,  were  he  even 
to  beg  his  way. 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  With  welcome  awe  he  opes  the  blessed  book, 
Earnest  in  voice  and  heavenly  in  look." 

Weir. 

*•  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

TOPLADY. 


Such  were  some  of  David's  meditations 
while  waiting  to  see  if  any  clergyman 
would  make  his  appearance. 

He  came  at  last,  the  expected  minister, 
with  slow  pace  and  weary  step,  for  he  had 
walked  many  miles. 
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He  was  a  young  missionary — one  of 
those  who  leaving  home,  and  family,  and 
friends,  come  to  do  their  Lord's  work  in  a 
strange  land ;  and  although  he  looked 
slight  and  fragile,  and  as  if  he  wanted 
rest,  he  immediately  prepared  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  day. 

A  congregation  soon  gathered  around 
him,  some  to  pass  away  the  time,  others  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  from  higher  motives. 

As  he  paused  and  gazed  upon  them  for 
an  instant  or  two,  with  an  eye  of  compas- 
sion before  he  commenced,  his  speaking 
countenance  seemed  to  say,  '  If  I  can  but 
win  o)ie  heart  over  to  the  Lord  my  weary 
walk  will  not  have  been  in  vain.'  And 
among  that  multitude,  for  they  came 
dropping  in  by  degrees,  who  can  say  that 
there  may  not  h?-ve  been  many  hearts 
touched,  as  well  as  that  of  David  ? 

David  had  got  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
clergyman,  and  was  able  to  hear  him  dis- 
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tinctly,  notwithstanding  the  noise  around. 
His  mind  was  so  softened  from  late  suflPer- 
ing  and  previous  meditation,  that  every 
word  of  our  beautiful  church  service  fell 
upon  his  ear  with  a  cadence  and  sweetness 
that  he  had  never  experienced  before,  even 
in  his  most  innocent  days,  when  sedate 
and  attentive  he  had  listened  to  it  in  his 
parish  church. 

Here,  heard  in  the  open  air  beneath  a 
foreign  sky,  every  sentence  uttered  by  the 
full,  solemn,  and  harmonious  voice  of  one 
who  seemed  to  feel  what  he  read,  was 
caught  and  dwelt  upon  by  David  with  an 
indescribable  eagerness. 

It  was  as  if  the  harp,  hanging  neglected 
upon  the  Avillows  in  a  strange  land,  gave 
forth  its  almost  forgotten  melody — as  if 
the  hart  had  found  out  the  water-brooks 
for  which  he  panted. 

He  felt  as  if  the  service  had  been  ad- 
dressed individually  to  himself. 
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How  did  the  opening  sentences  rivet  his 
attention,  assuring  him  that  the  Lord  was 
gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and 
of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of 
the  evil. 

With  what  humility  did  he  join  in  the 
confession.  How  was  his  spirit  prostrated 
to  the  dust  in  the  deprecatory  prayers! 
Such  a  consciousness  of  sin,  yet  with  a 
feeling  in  this  misery  that  he  was  address- 
ing a  Being  whose  hand  was  not  shortened 
that  he  could  not  help,  or  his  ear  deaf  that 
he  could  not  hear  — The  Lord  of  light,  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday. 

How  had  he  forgotten  him —  this  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour !  how  had  he  wandered 
from  his  sheep-fold ! 

Every  word  throughout  the  service 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him — now  in  rebuke, 
then  in  consolation,  convicting  him  of  sin, 
imploring  him  to  repent,  placing  before  his 
eyes  the  Eedeemer,  who  suffered  for  him 
upon  the  cross. 
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It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  points  in 
our  admirable  church  service,  that  it  is 
fitted  to  touch  the  heart  in  every  stage  of 
life,  and  under  every  circurnstance. 

It  is  at  once  simple,  majestic,  and  scrip- 
tural. Upon  ears  that  have  heard  it  read 
for  years  with  an  apathetic  calmness,  when 
awakened  from  their  lethargy  to  a  sense 
of  their  wants  and  wickedness,  it  breaks 
with  a  power  of  touching  the  sensibilities, 
and  calling  up  the  finest  devotional  feel- 
ings, which  astonishes  them. 

They  think,  '  How  is  it  that  we  have 
heard  those  words  so  often,  and  never  felt 
our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  now  ? ' 

It  is  because  (/race  knocks  often  at  the 
sinner's  heart  before  it  can  find  an  en- 
trance. 

Frequently  some  text,  some  prayer, 
some  petition  strikes  the  careless  christian 
and  pierces  on  the  instant,  like  a  flash  of 
light  through  the  thick  darkness  around 
him. 
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Oh !  shut  not  the  door  of  the  heart 
again. 

It  is  the  Lord  himself  who  knocks,  who 
can  say  if  again  he  will  return. 

How  often  has  he  sought  thee,  oh !  sin- 
ner ?  How  often  has  he  waited  outside  thy 
door  ? 

Not  in  guise  of  power  and  majesty,  but 
entreating  as  a  friend,  nay,  as  a  supplicant 
to  be  admitted  !  How  has  he  wearied  him- 
self with  petitions  to  thee  to  let  him  in  ? 

He,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  will  sit  at  thy 
table,  if  thou  wilt  permit  him,  and  be  to 
thee  as  a  dear  familiar  friend. 

*^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock, 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me." 

And  thus  did  a  compassionate  Saviour 
knock  to-day  at  the  door  of  David's  heart 
by  prayer,  and  text,  and  sermon. 

The  young  minister  took  his  discourse 
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from  the  first  cliapter  of  Isaiah,  third 
verse. 

''The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not 
know,  my  people  doth  not  consider." 

He  descanted  upon  the  loving  kindness 
of  theLord^  and  upon  the  folly  and  ingra- 
titude of  those  who  forsook  him — with  a 
master-eloquence  he  placed  before  them 
'  the  rock,'  to  which  they  must  cling — he 
shewed  them  the  pitying  Shepherd,  ready 
to  lead  them  to  'the  still  waters.'  He 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  a  spark  from  the 
fire  of  the  Prophets  as  he  entreated  them 
to  return  unto  God. 

No  doubt  there  were  some  hearts  moved 
that  day — ^some  hearts  that  opened  as  the 
compassionate  Saviour  knocked. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
crowd  began  to  disperse,  David,  without 
entering  the  square  again,  began  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  the  point  from  whence 
he  had  set  out  in  the  morning. 
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Humbled  to  the  dust,  he  was  yet  not  so 
depressed  in  spirit  as  he  had  been  of  late. 

He  felt  as  if  ^  out  of  the  deep '  he  had 
called  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  had 
heard  his  voice. 

Yery  faint  and  weary  he  was,  however, 
before  he  got  half  way  to  the  tent,  so  sit- 
ting down  to  rest  himself  in  a  shaded  spot 
he  began  to  think  over  the  various  parts 
of  the  sermon. 

Then  apposite  texts  he  had  learned 
when  a  child,  rose  before  him. 

Soon  he  called  to  mind  some  verses  his 
grandmother  had  taught  him,  when,  after 
having  nursed  him  through  a  severe  attack 
of  some  childish  ailment,  she  sat  beside 
him  with  her  knitting,  as  he  lay,  still  too 
weak  to  get  up,  in  his  little  crib. 

They  were  all  taken  from  some  text, 
and  as  he  by  degrees  gathered  them  up, 
from  those  mysterious  recesses  of  memory 
where  they  lay  hidden  away,  they  brought 
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an  additional  refreshmerrt   to    his    soul. 

All  that  night,  notwithstanding  the 
walk — very  long  for  him,  which  he  had 
taken,  David  remained  restless  and  wake- 
ful. 

Ho  knew  not  how  to  get  even  as  far  as 
Melbourne. 

Once  there  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  make  himself  useful  someway  on  board 
ship,  so  as  to  ensure  a  passage;  but 
pennyless,  and  utterly  unable  to  walk  so 
far,  he  knew  not  how  to  proceed. 

The  party,  with  whom  he  had  come  to 
the  diggings,  were  still  hard  at  work ;  but 
they  could  scarcely  make  out  enough  of 
gold  to  buy  food  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion sufficient  for  their  sustenance. 

Providence  however  seemed  to  inter- 
pose in  David's  behalf;  and  on  the 
morrow,  a  man,  on  his  return  from  a 
distant  digging,  where  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful, called  at  the  tent  for  a  drink  of 
water. 
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David,  still  weary  from  his  yesterday's 
walk,  was  resting  himself  without  the 
tent. 

As  he  reached  the  man  a  cup  of  water, 
the  latter,  struck  with  his  sickly  and  de- 
jected air,  made  some  inquiries  which 
revealed  to  him  David's  present  situation, 
and  great  desire  to  reach  Melbourne. 

^^  Faix !  an  ye'll  never  get  there,  my 
poor  fellow,  without  a  lift  in  a  waggon,*' 
was  the  man's  reply ;  and  pulling  out  a 
leathern  pouch,  he  insisted  on  David's 
accepting  an  ounce  of  gold. 

"  Never  mind  the  obligation,"  said  he 
on  seeing  that  David  hesitated  to  take  it, 
"ye  can  return  it  to  any  poor  countryman 
of  mine  ye  may^  meet  wid  on  your  thra- 
vels.  God  be  wid  ye  !  I  must  be  going," 
continued  he  hastily,  "for  Joanny  and  the 
childer  will  be  looking  out  in  the  bush  for 
me." 

So  saying  he  went  on  his  way. 
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David  fell  on  his  knees  and  tlianked 
God  for  having  thus,  so  unexpectedly, 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  get  to  Mel- 
bourne. 

He  watched  for  the  next  return  waggon 
or  bullock  cart ;  and  in  a  few  days  heard 
that  ODe,  which  had  brought  up  some 
stores  to  Forest- creek  storehouses,  was  to 
Btart  at  day-break  on  the  following  morn- 
ing for  Melbourne. 

He  was  now  able  to  arrange  for  a  seat 
in  this  conveyance ;  and  after  a  journey, 
the  excitement  of  which  dissipated  his 
despondency,  arrived  safely  at  the  wished 
for  place  of  destination. 

Providence — as  he  said — still  watching 
over  him,  threw  in  his  way  the  Captain  of 
the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  from  San 
Francisco,  and  through  his  recommenda- 
tion he  obtained  the  situation  of  Steward^s 
mate  on  board  a  home-ward  bound  vessel, 
which  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
England. 
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The  office  of  Steward's  mate,  at  first 
rather  trying  to  one  in  his  weak  condition, 
after  a  time  he  found  suited  him  very 
well.  The  few  pounds  advanced  to  him 
on  shipping,  had  enabled  him  to  get  a  few 
shirts  and  other  necessaries  for  the  home- 
ward voyage — and  now,  his  mind  being 
relieved  from  a  load  of  care,  his  health, 
under  the  influence  of  refreshing  sea 
breezes,  soon  began  to  mend. 

Then  all  went  on  prosperously,  and 
after  a  favorable  passage  of  about  three 
months,  they  made  the  English  channel. 

Soon  after,  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the 
south-west,  with  thick  hazy  weather, 
which  prevented  their  seeing  the  land, 
but  the  Captain,  confident  that  he  had  as- 
certained exactly  the  ship's  position  at  the 
time  the  weather  changed,  continued  to 
run  up  channel  for  some  thirty-six  hours 
longer. 

He  then  supposed  the  ship  must  be  near 
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the  south  Foreland,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  heaving  to,  but  before  the  necessary 
orders  could  be  given,  a  cry  was  heard  of 
*  breakers  ahead,'  and  the  next  moment 
the  ship  was  aground — at  this  time  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Signals  of  distress  were  immediately 
fired,  and  attempts  were  made  to  lighten 
the  ship ;  the  latter  was  found  useless- 
she  continued  to  beat  heavily,  and  soon 
shewed  symptoms  of  breaking  up. 

The  boats  that  were  lowered  were  im- 
mediately swamped  in  the  breakers,  and 
the  men  that  got  into  them  were  drowned. 

The  ship  was  now  a  complete  wreck, 
but  as  the  tide  ebbed  she  became  com- 
paratively quiet. 

At  last  day-light  came,  and  shewed 
them  they  were  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
and  to  their  great  joy  that  two  stout  boats 
from  Deal  were  fast  approaching  them. 

Those  daring,    skilful   sailors,  who   so 
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often  risk  their  lives  to  save  those  of 
others,  were  soon  along  side  the  wreck, 
and  took  off  the  remnant  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  who  were  found  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  poop,  the  forepart  being 
separated,  and  nearly  buried  in  the  sands. 

Every  thing  was  lost,  even  to  the 
people^  s  clothes,  many  of  whom  were  put 
on  shore  with  scarcely  enough  to  cover 
them. 

Amongst  those  saved  was  poor  David, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Let  us 


Act  with  cool  prudence." 

Thomson, 

Mr*  Merton,  notwithstanding  his  plain 
habits  and  appearance,  had  a  taste  for  old 
and  curious  furniture ;  and  the  splendid 
cabinets,  valuable  pictures,  antique  hang- 
ings, and  rich,  yet  chaste  style  of  decora- 
tion that  prevailed  throughout  his  house 
might  have  attracted  the  eye  without  dis- 
pleasing the  taste  of  the  most  fashionable 
connoisseur. 
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Always  accustomed  to  follow  his  own 
impulses,  and  to  consult  no-body  but 
himself,  he  had  collected  the  furniture  in 
an  incredibly  short  time — pleasing  his 
fancy  on  the  instant,  and  sparing  no 
expence.  Whenever  he  took  anything  in 
his  head,  he  thought  no  trouble  too  great 
for  its  completion,  and  he  had  spent  the 
entire  time  he  was  in  London  in  selecting 
from  every  sale-room,  no  matter  how  out 
of  the  way,  whatever  articles  had  at  once 
an  air  of  richness  and  antiquity  about 
them;  so  that  when  he  conducted  his 
travelling  companions  to  his  new  villa,  and 
bade  Emily  consider  herself  the  mistress 
of  it,  it  looked  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  the 
residence  of  some  noble  family  dating 
from  the  conquest,  who  had  stepped  out  of 
it  to  make  room  for  her  uncle  and  her- 
self. 

Mrs.  Stanley  could  hardly  believe  so 
uncouth  a  looking  person  could  have  so 
much  taste. 
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He  was  gratified  at  their  admiration. 
He  intended  they  should  be  surprised,  and 
through  life,  whatever  he  intended,  he 
compassed. 

Already  were  his  plans  for  Emily 
chalked  out,  and  he  was  determined  they 
should  be  fulfilled. 

He  had  no  intention  of  marrying  again. 
Emily  was  his  adopted  child.  In  her 
person  she  reminded  him  of  her  mother  to 
whom  his  remembrance  fondly  clung — 
that  sister  who  had  so  idolized  him  in  hia 
boyhood. 

Emily  was,  in  fact,  the  image  of  her 
mother,  only  more  beautiful — m.ore  intel- 
lectual perhaps  because  her  mind  had  been 
so  highly  cultivated.  With  as  much  soft- 
ness, but  with  more  animation,  more 
character  in  her  countenance. 

Emily,  Mr.  Merton  determined,  should 
be  his  heiress,  but  then  she  must  shew 
him  a  child's  duty,  and  be  guided  by  him 
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in  the  most  important  step  of  a  woman's 
life.  He  must  select  a  husband  for  her — 
she  must  be  a  future  Lady  Kidwelly. 

He  liked  young  Bonham.  He  had  ren- 
dered him  a  service  which  he  could  never 
forget ;  and  then  there  was  much  to  dazzle 
and  attract  a  man  of  his  disposition  in  the 
title  of  '  Baroness  Kidwelly '  for  his  niece, 
— much  to  please  one  who  had  toiled 
and  laboured  beneath  the  scorching  sun 
of  a  distant  land  to  raise  himself  from  ob- 
scurity, and  to  make  for  himself  wealth 
and  station.  Often  when  a  captive  in  Ja- 
pan had  he  thought  of  Ellen — often  had 
he  reproached  himself  for  abandoning  her 
to  the  poverty  which  must  be  her  portion 
should  death  deprive  her  of  the  grandmo- 
ther he  had  never  loved.  Often  in  after 
years,  as  he  wrestled  with  fortune,  and 
contrived  step  by  step  to  ascend  to  wealth 
had  he  longed  to  know  what  was  her  fate 
— this  tender,  gentle  sister,  who  had  ne- 
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ver  had  a  will  of  her  own  when  there 
was  a  question  of  his — this  little  playmate 
who  had  always  been  his  friend  and  com- 
forter, when  their  grandmother — whom 
the  remembrance  of  one  scape-grace  in  the 
family,  made  hard  and  exacting  towards 
him — harshly  reproved,  or  coldly  received 
him. 

But  the  letters  written  to  Wales  after 
he  was  released,  brought  no  reply.  As 
time  rolled  on,  others  written  shared  the 
same  fate.  Every  countryman  he  met  had 
accounts  from  some  dear  relative  or  friend, 
but  he  had  none ;  and  when  circuitously 
some  tidings  did  reach  him  at  last  of  those 
he  had  left  behind,  they  were  only  to  say 
there  was  no  sister,  no  Ellen  in  the  world 
for  him. 

But  now  he  had  Ellen's  child,  and  she 
should  have  wealth  and  rank.  What  sig- 
nified that  she  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
liking  for  Walter  Bonham?    Girls  were 
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always  shy,  and  neither  knew  their  own 
minds  nor  what  was  best  for  their  hap- 
piness. 

Emily  was  ignorant  of  all  these  plans. 

She  had  left  Llanluyd  with  a  heavy 
heart,  although  not  unwillingly.  The  po- 
sition in  which  she  found  herself  with 
Yaughan  was  excessively  painful  to  her, 
and  she  felt  that  a  residence  with  her 
uncle  was  the  most  desirable  event  that 
could  happen  to  her. 

Mr.  Merton  had  won  a  great  deal  upon 
her  affections.  Her  heart  throbbed  with 
emotion  when  she  saw  the  tears  roll  from 
the  eyes  of  this  iron-looking  man  as  he 
spoke  of  her  departed  mother. 

Her  mother's  brother ! 

It  was  a  near  tie,  and  to  her,  who  could 
not  call  to  mind  the  face  of  father  or  mo- 
ther, something  inexpressibly  dear. 

Her  uncle  was  entitled  to  her  gratitude 
likewise  for  consulting  her  inclinations  as 
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he  did  when  he  suggested  to  her  to  invite 
Mrs.  Stank^y  to  accompany  her  to  London, 
and  seconded  her  by  warmly  pressing  the 
invitation  himself.  Whatever  the  rough- 
ness of  his  outward  appearance  might  be, 
this  thought  for  her  shewed  an  innate 
kindness  of  heart,  which  she  truly  ap- 
preciat(^d. 

Had  he  said  ^  Emily,  choose  a  compa- 
nion,' her  selection  would  have  fallen  on 
Mrs.  Stanley.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances this  lady  would  have  declined 
entering  into  a  world  which  she  had  so 
entirely  given  up.  But  she  saw  that 
Emily's  mind  was  set  upon  it — she  sym- 
pathized with  the  timid  fears  of  the  young 
girl,  who  involuntarily  shrunk  back  from 
the  idea  of  being  entirely  thrown  among 
strangers. 

She  pitied  too  the  conflict  which  she 
more  than  suspected  was  going  on  in  Emi- 
ly's heart,  for  she  had  long  read  her  pre- 
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ference  for  Yaughan,  and,  convinced  of 
his  indifference,  had  hailed  the  appearance 
of  this  new-found  uncle  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving her  from  scenes  and  society  so 
detrimental  to  her  peace  of  mind. 

Notwithstanding  Emily's  determination 
not  to  inform  Mrs.  Stanley  of  Mr.  Ellard's 
proposal,  a  determination  partly  induced 
by  fears  lest  this  kind  friend  should  ask 
her  questions  she  might  not  like  to  answer, 
she  had  heard  it  all  from  Miss  Penelope, 
who,  much  disappointed  at  the  young 
girPs  refusal  of  so  unexceptional  a  suitor, 
had,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  imparted 
all  the  circumstances  to  her,  and  how  Hu- 
bert had  been  the  medium  through  which 
the  proposal  had  been  made. 

This  last  circumstance,  if  she  had  any 
doubt  of  it  before,  assured  Mrs.  Stanley 
of  the  indifference  of  Yaughan,  and  made 
her  tremble  more  and  more  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  young  favorite. 
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She  therefore  at  once  consented  to  ac* 
company  Emily  to  London. 

Vaughan  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  the 
apparent  composure  with  which  Emily 
parted  from  him. 

To  Penelope  she  was  prodigal  of  grati- 
tude and  regrets,  but  to  him  how  downcast 
was  the  eye,  how  cold  the  speech  I 

He  saw  not  the  burning  tears  she  sup- 
pressed— he  heard  not  the  choking  sob 
that  almost  stopped  her  breath.  Yaugh- 
an's  deportment  took  a  color  from  what  he 
thought  were  Emily's  feelings.  His  hand, 
trembling  with  emotion,  scarcely  touched 
her's  as  they  parted. 

Afterwards,  despite  herself,  she  often 
thought  and  commented  on  it.  She  would 
she  could  have  forgotten  it  all,  and  him 
too.  Instead  of  pleasure  the  remembrance 
of  him  gave  her  excessive  pain,  and  the 
blood  would  crimson  her  temples,  then 
rush  back  to  her  heart  at  the  supposition 
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that  perhaps  he  suspected  her  preference. 

Arrived  in  London  she  did  the  best  she 
could  to  forget  him,  and  Mrs.  Stanley, 
without  the  appearance  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, aided  her  to  the  best  of  her  power. 

The  relationship  between  Mr.  Merton 
and  "Walter*  Bonham  gave  the  latter  an 
opportunity  of  being  constantly  at  the 
Villa.  What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  always  at  the  ladies'  command 
to  escort  them  morning  or  evening  to  any 
thing  that  was  worth  seeing  ?  These  were 
innumerable.  Mr.  Merton,  an  inhabitant 
of  distant  climes  for  so  many  years  wished 
to  see  every  thing,  and  a  nephew  and 
niece,  with  so  intellectual  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Stanle}^,  just  made  up  the  party  he 
liked. 

Lord  Kidwelly's  aunt,  Lady  Penrhyn, 
had  a  house  in  London,  and  as  all  the 
world  are  ready  to  acknowledge  and  court 
the  society  of  a  man  returned  from  India 

VOL.    III.  E 
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'  with  such  riches  as  Mr.  Merton  possessed, 
she  was  frequent  in  her  visits,  and  urgent 
in  her  invitations. 

Emily  was  thus,  at  once,  drawn  into  a 
great  deal  of  society,  and  that  of  a  sort 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  her  turn  of  mind. 
Lady  Penrhyn  had  a  passion  for  literary 
people,  and  the  cleverest  men  and  women 
of  the  day  were  to  be  found  occasionally 
in  her  circle. 

From  timidity  Emily  would,  at  first^ 
have  held  back,  but  this  her  uncle  would 
not  hear  of — he  was  proud  of  her  beauty, 
proud  of  her  talents.  Besides,  it  suited 
his  views ;  it  threw  Mr.  Bonham  more 
and  more  in  her  way. 

The  discovery  of  the  much  nearer  re- 
lationship of  their  Indian  tiger — such  was 
the  designation  the  Kidwelly  family 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Merton — to  Emily 
Hume  than  to  themselves,  was,  at  first,  a 
great  mortification  to   them.       But   the 
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same  plan  which  had  suggested  itself  to 
Mr.  Merton  likewise  occurred  to  them — 
the  union  of  Walter  Bonham  with  the 
adopted  child  and  heiress. 

Lord  Kidwelly  was  very  anxious  that 
his  son  and  grandchildren  should  not  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  an  income  much  too 
small  for  the  position  a  nobleman  is  ex- 
pected to  hold.  Small  as  the  estate 
originally  was  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a  title,  it  was  now  of  less 
value  than  when  he  came  into  possession 
from  the  incumbrances  with  which  he 
himself  had  loaded  it.  His  son  would 
have  been  penny  less  at  the  present  day, 
were  it  not  for  the  very  moderate  pro- 
vision he  inherited  from  his  mother — a 
wealthy  match  was  necessary  to  him. 

Such  a  fortune  as  Mr.  Merton  could 
bestow,  would  raise  the  title  of  Kidwelly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

To  be  born  a  poor  lord — a  peer  without 
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means  to  support  the  dignity — is  to  find 
onesself  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position. 
If  such  a  one  wishes  to  marry  a  wealthy 
bride — and  who  in  that  position  does  not 
— the  idea  of  a  question  as  to  his  rent- 
roll  haunts  him  like  a  night-mare,   and 
brings  on  a  fever  of  the  nerves.     It  is  not 
as   it   once  was.      Titles   now   being  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  have  lost  in  a  great 
degree  the  gorgeousness  with  which  they 
were  surrounded  in  the  good  old  times ; 
and  though  still  having  glitter  enough  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Merton  (particular- 
ly when  the  idea  of  suitableness,  union  of 
two   relatives  he  loved — one  fashionable 
and   aristocratic,    the    other    lovelv    and 
talented,  came  before  him)  are  yet  thought 
of  much  less  than  formerly,  in  the  money 
market.  And  this  Lord  Kidwelly  knew. 

Thus  the  relatives  on  each  side,  without 
any  coalition — neither  Lord  Kidwelly  nor 
Mr.  Merton  having  interchanged  a  word 
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with  each  other  on  the  subject — secretly 

determined  that  this  marriage  must  take 

place. 

Lord  Kidwelly  wrote  to  Lady  Penrhyn 

about  it. 

It  was  something  for  the  old  dowager 

to  manage — an  object  to  be  obtained.     She 

liked  to  have  an  object  in  view,  and  she 

set  to  work  directly. 

The  discovery  which  she  soon  made 
that  Emily  had  written  and  published — 
that,  in  short,  she  might  turn  out  a  rising 
authoress,  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the 
undertaking  and  made  her  value  her  the 
more. 

To  be  thought  a  person  of  literary  at- 
tainments, and  a  patroness  of  the  arts  was 
Lady  Penrhyn's  hobby. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"And  this  his  solace, '  So  Conegio  wrought'  " 

Crabbe. 

An  incident  occurred  soon  after  Emily  went 
to  reside  with  hor  uncle,  which,  trifling  as 
it  will  appear,  filled  her  mind  with  a 
thousand  mixed  sensations.  Gratified 
vanity  would  have  been  the  feeling  of  some 
— depression  of  spirit,  and  a  sort  of  under- 
valuing what  she  would  once  so  much 
have  prized,  were  the  predominant  senti- 
ments she  experienced. 

Lady    Penrhyn,    as    we    said    before, 
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piqued    herself    upon  being  a  universal 
patroness  of  genius. 

Among  the  many  men  of  all  professions 
whom  Emily  met  at  her  house  there  was 
a  young  painter  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  of  whom  great  hopes  were  entertained 
as  his  paintings  had  met  with  a  celebrity 
seldom  accorded  to  so  young  an  artist.  He 
had  become  the  fashion,  and  several  of  the 
beauties  of  the  day  had  sat  to  him  for 
their  portraits. 

Latterly  however  he  had  declined 
painting  likenesses.  His  genius  had 
taken  a  higher  flight ;  he  had  given  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  composition  of 
pictures.  These  were  principally  illus- 
trations of  some  subject,  poetical  or 
historical.  With  a  great  deal  of  imagi- 
nation and  a  quick  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
he  had  already  succeeded  in  embodying 
on  his  canvass  some  highly  poetical  concep- 
tions.    He   was   likewise   endowed   with 
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perseverence  and  thought.  No  trouble 
too  great.  Time  will  probably  mature 
him  into  a  finished  painter. 

He  had  lately  been  at  work  on  a  new 
picture.  It  had  taken  hold  of  his  imagi- 
nation, but  his  canvass  did  not  display  the 
results  he  wished  for,  and  it  remained 
unfinished. 

The  subject  was  this. 

Harrington,  a  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  wrote  a  copy  of  verses 
on  Isabella  Markhame,  thus  entitled — 

"  Verses  made  on  Isabella  Markhame? 
when  I  first  thought  her  fayer  as  she 
stood  at  the  Princess's  windowe  in  goodlye 
attyre,  and  talkede  to  dy  vers  in  the  courte- 
yard." 

Here  was  scope  for  quaint  and  rich  cos- 
tume, grace  of  attitude  and  beauty  of  face 
— skilful  grouping  of  knights  and  ladies. 

He  had  it  all  sketched — nearly  finished 
indeed — to  his  satisfaction,  but  the  figure 
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of  the  lady.  Work  as  he  might,  he  had 
not  yet  painted  an  Isabella  that  he  liked. 
Ideal  portraits,  faultless  in  feature  and 
symmetry,  generally  want  expression — 
they  seldom  live — breathe — start  from  the 
canvass. 

He  had  hitherto  drawn  his  brush  over 
every  Isabella  he  painted. 

The  picture  remained  unfinished  in  his 
Studio. 

At  length  he  beheld  Emily  one  even- 
ing at  Lady  Penryhn's.  His  painter's  eye 
was  captivated  by  her  immediately.  Struck 
by  the  rare  combination  in  her  counte- 
nance of  faultless  regularity  of  feature, 
with  an  expression  varying  in  light  and 
shade — now  composed,  now  animated,  now 
thoughtful  even  to  dejection — like  sun- 
beams glancing  through  thick  foliage  on 
the  bosom  of  clear  waters,  he  determined 
if  possible,  to  fix  her  on  his  canvass. 

The  idea  haunted  him.     He  met  lier 
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again  a  second  evening.  This  time  he  im- 
parted his  ardent  desire  to  Lady  Penrhyn, 
saying  that  he  would  present  the  young 
lady  with  a  copy  of  her  likeness  when 
taken,  if  she  would  do  him  the  honor  of 
allowing  him  to  put  her  in  his  picture. 

Lady  Penrhyn  seeing  no  possible  objec- 
tion, informed  Emily  of  his  request,  and 
proposed  to  accompany  her  to  the  sittings. 

She,  however,  recovering  from  the  con- 
fusion she  was  thrown  into  at  first,  gave 
a  positive  denial,  and  no  persuasions  of 
Lady  Penrhyn  could  induce  her  to  comply. 

The  mortified  artist  retired  with  the  in- 
tention of  trying  what  memory  could 
effect. 

'^  She  is  as  inexorable  a  beauty  '^  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself,  "  as  was  the  mistress 
of  the  Poet.  Well  might  he  write — well 
may  I  second  the  words 

'  Sythe  nought  dothe  saye  the  hearte  of  stone  ;' 

what  determination  about  her  pretty 
mouth !  '' 
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"I  am  then  beautiful,"  she  thought  as 
she  stood  before  the  mirror  that  night  in 
her  dressing  room,  and  beheld  the  form 
reflected  there,  which  the  young  painter 
had  wished  should  image  forth  his  idea  of 
Isabella  IMarkhame. 

Since  she  had  come  to  London,  the  ho- 
mage paid  her  had  surprised  her  with  a 
suspicion  of  what  she  was  ignorant  of  be- 
fore. !N'ow,  this  request  for  her  picture, 
and  the  comments  of  Lady  Penrhyn, 
could  no  longer  leave  a  doubt, 

'^  And  is  it  so,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  have  I 
this  gift  of  beauty?" 

Then  she  remembered  the  morning  that 
she  had  so  bitterly  bewailed  her  plain  ap- 
pearance contrasted  with  the  charms  of 
Matilda  Bonham.  Perhaps  she  might  not 
have  been  so  plain,  so  very  plain  as  she 
thought  at  the  time — now,  however,  be 
that  as  it  might,  she  was  certainly  differ- 
ent— now  that  in  perfect  proportion — fair 
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stature,  and  easy  grace,  she  stood  before 
the  mirror.  There  was  the  coloring  of  the 
rose, 

" Lips  that  spoyle  the  rubies  prayse  " 

as  Harrington  sung  of  Isabella. 

She  gazed  intently  as  if  it  was  another, 
and  not  herself  she  looked  upon. 

"  Man,  the  noble  and  intelligent,  gladdenetb  earth  in 
beauty. 

And  woman's  beauty  sunneth  him,  as 
with  a  smile  from  heaven,"  she  softly  re- 
peated to  herself. 

Then  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  sunk  into 
a  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Why  mused  she  so  ?  Was  she  not  beau- 
tiful ?  Had  not  the  consciousness  of  it 
come  upon  her  ? 

*^  It  depends  entirely  upon  taste  and 
fancy,"  she  ejaculated  with  another  sigh, 
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"And  if  the  whole  world  thinks  me  so, 
what  does  it  signify  ?  he  does  not — 
Ah,  if  I  could  win  him  by  plainness, 
would  I  were  plain.  But  no,  he  was  not 
to  be  won,  and  yet  the  greatest  agony  of 
all  is  to  suspect  that  he  should  think  I 
liked  him — but  he  did  not  think  it — he 
could  not  think  it,"  she  said,  rising  and 
walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
^^  It  was  my  vanity  that  made  me  imagine 
it — vanity  in  every  thing.  He  never,  ne- 
ver thought  about  me  in  any  light  except 
that  of  a  sister — an  adopted  sister.  Did 
he  not  often  call  me  so  ?  was  it  not  '  my 
little  pupil,  my  dear  little  Emily,'  when. 
I  was  a  child ;  and,  woman  grown,  did  he 
not  tell  me  often  he  considered  me  as 
much  his  sister  as  was  Penelope  ?  And  it 
is  entirely  from  my  own  follies  and  fancies 
that  I  am  not  his  sister  still,  and  that  we 
do  not  write  to  each  other  as  we  used. 
"  If  he  was  cold  and  distant  was  there  no 
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fault  on  my  side  ?  Did  I  not  begin  it  by 

fancying why  should  I  have  had  such 

fancies  ?  Had  I  any  right  to  be  angry  with 
him  because  he  wished  me  to  many  a  man 
he  considered  worthy  ?  Foolish,  foolish  girl 
— But  I  must  not  think  of  all  this — it 
is  of  no  use  but  to  distract  me." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs :" 

Longfellow* 

Two  or  three  literary  people  of  eminenco 
had  already  discovered  that  Emily  was  the 
authoress  of  several  of  the  pieces  which 
appeared  in  the  popular  periodical  of  which 
Vaughan  was  the  editor. 

Although  the  palmy  days  in  which  Miss 
Burney  lived  had  passed  away,  and  a 
young  authoress  was  no  longer  considered 
as  a  lioness,  still  it  paved  a  way  for  her 
into  the  literary  circles  of  London. 
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Mr.  Merton  was  flattered  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  introductions  to  his  niece 
were  sought  for,  and  soon  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  of  the  day 
were  to  be  found  on  his  visiting  list. 

Meantime  Penelope's  letters — she  was 
never  fond  of  writing — were  few  and 
short.     Yaughan  never  wrote. 

Mr.  Merton  never  mentioned  their 
names.  Notwithstanding  their  kindness 
to  Emily,  and  the  pains  Yaughan  had  ta- 
ken to  draw  forth  her  talents,  an  ancient 
and  never-forgotten  grudge  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Mr.  Merton's  heart.  Old  Mr. 
Yaughan  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Mrs.  Thornton,  the  blind  grandmother  of 
Mr.  Merton.  Several  boyish  wildnesses  of 
her  grandson  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  gentleman.  He  was  without  doubt 
an  unruly  youth ;  still,  as  in  most  cases  of 
the  kind,  many  things  were  laid  to  his 
charge  which  he  had  never  committed — it 
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is  the  penalty  paid  by  headstrong  and  un- 
governable dispositions.  The  Squire  al- 
ways came  with  a  new  tale.  Once  he 
himself  unjustly  accused  him  of  worrying 
one  of  his  greyhounds  to  death,  and  went 
so  far  even  as  to  strike  him  with  a  whip. 
Added  to  this  insult  Ealph  Merton  over- 
heard him  say  to  his  grandmother,  ^'  Mrs. 
Thornton,  if  you  are  not  more  strict  with 
that  boy  I  tell  you  he  will  be  hung  one  of 
those  days." 

Ealph  Merton  had  never  forgotten  it, 
and  the  name  of  Yaughan  always  jarred 
upon  his  ear.  His  thanks  to  Penelope  and 
her  brother  had  been  cold.  It  was  in  effect 
bitter  to  him  that  Ellen's  child  should 
have  been  so  indebted  to  them. 

Penelope  and  Hubert  were  ignorant  of 
all  this.  The  former  only  recollected  hear- 
ing that  Ralph  Merton  was  a  wild  youth ; 
the  latter  had  no  recollection  of  him  at  all. 

Mrs.    Stanley   seconded  Mr.    Morton's 
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desire  that  Emily  should  enter  a  great 
deal  into  society.  She  wished  to  dissipate 
and  distract  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
girl.  She  saw  that  notwithstanding  Emi- 
ly's efforts  to  conceal  it,  a  painful  remem- 
brance, a  secret  unhappiness  shadowed 
her  brightest  hours. 

'^  The  indifference  of  Vaughan  wounds 
her  deeply,"  Caroline  thought,  ^'  but  she 
cannot  continue  to  prefer  a  man  who  has 
never  sought  to  win  her  love — she  has  too 
much  pride  for  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
she  was  captivated  by  his  talents.  To  be 
intimate  with  a  man  of  his  description  is 
the  most  dangerous  position  in  which  a 
young  girl  endowed  with  such  a  mind 
and  heart  as  Emily,  can  be  placed.  How 
anxiously  she  watches  the  post ! — how 
blank  she  looks  when  she  sees  no  letter 
for  her — still  blanker  when  Miss  Yaughan 
writes,  and  there  is  no  postscript  from  him 
not  a  line  in  his  hand- writing.     It  is  cvi- 
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dent  he  must  suspect  her  preference,  and 
takes  this  mode  to  cure  her,  else  why  so 
perfectly  estrange  himself  from  one  who 
was  his  beloved  pupil,  treated  by  him  as 
if  she  were  an  adopted  child  of  the  family 
— made  the  intimate  associate  of  his  lite- 
rary pursuits.  We  must  teach  her  to  for- 
get him,  he  thinks  not  of  her.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Bonham — but  she  must  not  be 
hurried." 

Walter  Bonham  was  fashionable,  not 
bad  looking ;  and  could,  when  he  wished, 
like  his  sister  Matilda,  be  very  agreeable. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  please  Emily,  and 
win  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Stanley. 

He  Avas  not  long  in  coming  to  the  point 
— sooner  than  Mrs.  Stanley  thought  advi- 
sable. She  would  like  to  have  given 
Emily  a  little  more  time. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  London  Picture- 
galleries  that  he  made  his  proposals  to 
Emily.     She  was  much  startled,  and  like- 
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wise  grieved  at  his  disclosure — she  did  not 
want  him  as  a  lover,  but  she  would  have 
wished  to  retain  as  a  friend  one  whom  her 
uncle  considered  as  a  nephew,  and  to 
whom  he  was  so  partial. 

Her  refusal  was  gentle  but  decided. 

The  young  man  was  deeply  mortified. 
He  liked  Emily  herself,  and  still  better  he 
liked  the  fortune  she  was  heiress  to.  He 
tried  again — she  burst  into  tears  and  beg- 
ged he  would  desist. 

He  determined  to  persevere  however. 
He  saw  Mr.  Merton  was  favorable  to  his 
suit — his  father  had  urged  him  to  it  from 
the  beginning — it  was  one  of  the  very 
few  points  on  which  he  and  Lord  Kidwelly 
were  agreed. 

His  sisters  had  no  objection  to  it — a  rich 
heiress,  with  beauty  and  talents  to  grace  a 
coronet,  was  just  what  sisters  would  like 
for  a  brother.  Although  as  Emily  Hume, 
residing  with  the  Yaughans,  she  was  no- 
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thing  in  their  eyes  but  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending girl — as  the  heiress  of  Mr.  Merton 
she  was  a  very  different  person. 

That  a  bar  could  arise  to  their  projects 
appeared  improbable  to  any  of  them.  It 
only  remained  that  Bonham  should  ask, 
and  Emily  would  consent,  and  of  this 
consent  until  now  there  was  not  a  doubt 
amongst  them. 

Mr.  Merton  spoke  to  Emily  upon  the 
subject  of  young  Bonham's  suit. 

He  listened  to  her  attentively  when 
with  faltering  accents  she  declared  her 
inability  to  like  him  sufficiently  well  to 
become  his  wife. 

Mr.  Merton  was  evidently  disappointed. 
He  urged  the  merits  of  his  nephew  and 
his  own  wishes. 

She  could  bring  nothing  against  Mr. 
Bonham's  habits,  person,  or  manners. 

Her  uncle  would  have  been  harsh  with 
her  most  probably,  but,  that  at  the  mo- 
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ment  she  spoke,  there  was  something  so 
like  her  mother  in  the  beseeching  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes — like  Ellen  when  she 
hung  about  him  after  some  reproof  from 
his  grandmother  had  roused  his  fiery  tem- 
per, and  tried  with  endearing  soitness  to 
calm  down  his  storm  of  passion — that  he 
checked  himself,  and  telling  her  that  al- 
though he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  he 
would  not  press  her  upon  the  subject — 
added  after  a  pause, 

^^  Emily  !  you  are  very  dear  to  me,  1 
would  not  see  you  unhappy  for  the  world. 
All  I  ask  of  you  at  present  is,  that  you 
receive  Walter  Bonham  as  usual.'' 

This  kindness  had  more  effect  upon 
Emily  than  any  thing  else,  and  she  wept 
to  think  that  she  should  cross  the  wishes 
of  so  kind  a  friend. 

Her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stanley 
which  took  place  immediately  after,  was 
of  a  more  painful  description. 
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Mrs.  Stanley  saw  every  thing  in  this 
match  that  she  could  \Tish  for,  Ibr  her 
young  favourite — a  husband,  that  she 
really  thought  amiable,  with  rank  and 
position. 

She  reasoned  with  her  on  the  subject — 
pointed  out  all  the  advantages  of  it,  and 
talked  of  her  uncle's  kindness,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  now  stood  as  a  parent 
towards  her. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Emily,  bursting  into 
tears,  ^'  if  one's  heart  was  quite  free.'* 

She  had  said  more  than  she  intended. 
Her  secret  had  welled  forth  from  a  full 
heart,  and  laying  her  head  on  the  arm  of 
the  sofa,  she  covered  her  face  with  both 
her  hands. 

It  was  the  opportunity  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley had  often  looked  for — she  wanted  to 
talk  to  her  of  Vaughan. 

She  believed  him  indifferent.  Her  own 
experience  of  married  life  had  been  bitter. 
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Love  to  her  had  proved  but  an  Ignis 
Fatuus,  A  marriage  of  esteem  where 
moderate  likings  meet,  and  friends  and 
fortune  are  propitious,  she  thought  would 
be  more  for  Emily's  happiness. 

She  was  mistaken.  Love  is  essential  to 
a  happy  married  life,  but  it  must  be  a  love 
founded  on  esteem. 

"  Chaste,  and  looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of  joy  : 
Quiet,  yet  flowing  deep,  as  the  Rhine  among  rivers : 
Lasting,  and  knowing  not  change — it  walketh   with 
truth  and  sincerity." 

^'  Dear  Emily !  confide  in  me,  I  know- 
more  of  the  world  than  you  do,  perhaps  I 
may  be  of  use  to  you ;  you  prefer  one 
whom  you  have  known  since  a  child? 
speak  dearest.'' 

Caroline  bent  over  Emily  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  said  this.  Emily  laid  her 
head  on  her  bosom  and  sobbed  convulsive- 
ly. She  felt  Mrs.  Stanley  press  her  fondly 
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to  her  heart.  Her  burst  of  tears  relieved 
her,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  her  sobs 
ceased. 

^^  You  have  seen  it  then,  Mrs,  Stanley ! 
you  know  whom  I  prefer !  0  heavens  !  if 
he  should  have  found  it  out  himself — if 
this  should  be  the  cause  of  his  silence  ! — 
you  cannot  think  how  this  thought  pierces 
me.  If  I  could  be  sure  it  is  carelessness, 
indifference,  that  is  the  cause  of  his  not 
writing  to  me,  I  would  be  comparatively 
easy." 

^^Be  calm,  dear  Emily,  Mrs.  Stanley 
exclaimed  compassionately  ;  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  know  it.  He  is  indifferent,  be- 
lieve me.  Were  he  not,  would  he  have 
pressed  you  to  bestow  your  hand  on  Mr. 
EUard?  Do  not  start,  I  know  he  did.  Miss 
Yaughan  told  me  herself.  She  said,  they 
both  regretted  your  refusal  of  Mr.  Ellard." 

''Did  she  say  lothV  inquired  Emily^ 
in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

VOL.   III.  F 
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"Yes,  dear,  hoth,  !N"ow  that  there  is  no 
reserve  between  us,  we  will  talk  the  matter 
over  coolly.  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  re- 
fused Mr.  Ellard.  I  dare  say  he  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  but  he  was  peculiar — 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  pursuits,  and  so 
awkward  in  society !  Mr.  Bonham  is  much 
more  calculated  to  make  you  happy  in  my 
mind ;  he  is  much  better  looking,  and  his 
manners  are  very  attractive." 

"  Looks  do  not  signify  much;  but  nei- 
ther of  them  can  compare  with "  and 

Emily  stopped. 

"Can  compare  with  Yaughan,  you 
would  say,"  Caroline  said,  kissing  her. 

There  was  a  pause.  Emily  sat  silent, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Caroline 
watched  her  earnestly,  hoping  she  would 
speak  first. 

"  Sometimes  I  have  thought,''  and  Emily 
sighed  heavily,  "  that  Hubert  liked  me, 
but  then '' 
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"Ah  dearest,  that  is  the  point;  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Yaughan  has  a  brother's  affection 
for  you.  But,  most  probably,  his  hands 
are  full  of  business,  and  as  Penelope 
writes  to  you  and  you  to  her,  he  does  not 
see  the  necessity " 

"  No  there  is  no  necessity,"  interrupted 
Emily  bitterly.  ^^  But  once  he  used  to 
write  to  me — and  such  long  letters  !'' 

"A  brotherly  affection,  dear.  Was  it 
not  since  those  letters  that  he  pressed  you 
to  marry  Mr.  Ellard?" 

"True,  true,''  returned  Emily,  "you 
are  right.  It  could  be  nothing  but  bro- 
therly affection.'' 

"And  now,  dear,  as  you  are  with  your 
uncle,  and  that  he  is  satisfied  you  have 
every  thing  to  make  you  happy,  and  does 
not  care  much  himself  about  London  sights 
and  company,  and  has  likewise  an  immen- 
sity of  writing  to  do,  he  does  not  write  to 
you.    You  know  that  although  he  may  be 
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animated  by  fits  and  starts,  he  is  of  a  dreamy, 
absorbed,  thoughtful  turn  of  mind;  and 
that  ever  since  he  conquered  his  passion 
for  Matilda  Bonham,  he  has  given  himself 
up  more  than  ever  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 
Forgive  me,  dear,  but  you  never  could 
read  in  his  manner  towards  you  that  devo- 
tion he  had  for  her — that  burning  fever  of 
the  mind  which  consumed  him,  which 
damped  his  genius,  and  made  him  so  un- 
like himself." 

"Alas!  no,'' said  Emily,  "not  the  de- 
votion. I  cannot  deceive  myself.  But  is 
that  storm  of  passion  which  makes  a  man 
miserable  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
love  ?  It  is  not  how  I  would  wish  to  be 
loved — that  is  the  offspring  of  distrust. 
He  loved  Matilda  for  her  beauty,  but  he 
had  no  trust  in  her^ — no  faith  in  her  con- 
stancy. He  was  never  happy  while  he  was 
engaged  to  her." 

''Was  he  not?" 
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"  No,  never ;  love  should  be  the  union 
of  kindred  spirits — of  hearts  that  can 
commune  with  each  other.  He  always 
returned  home  gloomy  from  his  interviews 
with   Matilda.     But  when  all   was  over 

between  them,  and  when  with  me " 

she  stopped. 

^^  And  how  was  it  then,  Emily  ?  " 
^  ^  Our  days  passed  so  sweetly ;  it  was 
all  a  soft  enchantment,  I  seemed  to  read 
his  mind,  and  he  read  mine — at  least  I 
think  so — until  lately.  Oh  !  I  hope  he 
did  not  read  it  then.  Our  pursuits  were 
the  same,  only  he  was  so  superior  in  every 
thing.  And  then  our  walks — ah  !  you  do 
not  know  what  our  walks  were  to  me  ! 
What  beautiful,  bright  thoughts  were  al- 
ways in  my  mind 

* Our  chief  joy 

Was  to  draw  images  from  every  thing ; 
And  images  lay  thick  upon  our  talk 
As  shells  in  ocean  sands.' 
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Life  looked  not  to  have  a  cloud  in  it! 
And  noWj  amidst  all  this  bustle — these 
varying  amusements — this  turmoil  the 
world  calls  pleasure — the  brightness  of 
life  has  passed  from  me  like  a  dream,  and 
a  heavy  cloud  encompasses  my  inward 
existence — always  the  meteoric  light  of 
pleasure  without,  the  heart's  heaviness 
within.'' 

Mrs.  Stanley  fancied  she  understood  it 
all. 

"•  This  love  so  constant  and  unexacting 
on  her  side,  is  met  by  none  on  his,''  she 
mentally  exclaimed. 

Then  she  said  aloud, 

'^  These  feelings  will  pass  away,  dear 
Emily.  They  are  evanescent,  once  I  had 
them  myself.  Ah  !  if  I  had  thought  and 
acted  differently  from  what  I  did  in  my 
youth !  There  was  another  path  open  for 
me  too.  But  let  us  look  at  your  position 
in  every  light.    Suppose  that  Mr.  Yaughan 
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does  suspect   you    have  a  partiality   for 
him?" 

''  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  this,"  said 
Emily  starting  up,  ^'  it  is  too  painful. 
There  is  something  so  lowering  to  a  wo- 
man's pride — to  love  and  not  to  be  loved 
again  !  I  would  rather  die  than  let  a  man 
see  it,"  she  continued  bitterly. 

"  Even  if  he  does  think  it,"  said  Caro- 
line, ^4f  you  marry  Mr.  Bonham  he  will 
soon  see  his  mistake." 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  about  this  mar- 
riage," returned  Emily,  with  a  hurried 
step  across  the  room.  "  I  have  promised 
my  uncle  to  receive  Mr.  Bonham  as  a 
friend,  but  if  you  speak  to  me  of  marry- 
ing him  I  cannot." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


" Recal  the  dallying  hope 

That  on  the  margin  of  assurance  trembled." 

Talfourd. 


The  two  friends  remained  for  some  time 
silent. 

Emily  full  of  regretful  thoughts — me- 
mories of  studies  together,  and  walks,  and 
social  evenings,  and  all  that  gladdens  the 
heart  of  woman  in  a  companionship  with 
the  man  she  prefers  before  love  has  started 
into  open  day,  and  filled  her  with  fearg 
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and  doubts — continued  to  pace  the  room 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Stanley  too  was  absorbed  in 
thought ;  but  her  meditations  were  differ- 
ent. Her's  were  how  she  could  break  the 
spell  that  bound  Emily  to  a  man,  who, 
clever  and  amiable  as  he  might  be,  had 
certainly  never  made  love  to  her,  and  who, 
it  was  evident,  had  latterly  rather  shunned 
than  sought  her  society. 

'^  That  last  evening  as  we  returned  from 
the  farm-house,  did  I  not  see  how  abrupt- 
ly he  turned  away  when  he  perceived  us, 
most  likely  he  did  not  choose  to  break  the 
thread  of  some  subject  his  fancy  was  busy 
with.  Had  he  any  deep  concern,  would 
it  not  have  been  natural  that  he  should 
have  sought  her  when  on  the  very  eve  of 
being  separated  ;  and  now,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  educated  her  entirely  him- 
self, he  evinces  no  anxiety  about  her 
occupations  or  amusements,  and  is  quite 
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satisfied  to  give  her  over  to  her  uncle — 
rejoiced,  I  dare  say  he  is,  at  her  good  for- 
tune, and  I  am  sure  he  will  always  feel 
interest  about  her.  Eut  that  is  not  love 
— poor  child  !  " 

Thus  thought  Mrs.  Stanley  as  she 
watched  Emily  in  her  pace — now  quick 
now  slow — up  and  down  the  room. 

At  length  she  said, 

'^  Since  this  topic  pains  you,  my  sweet 
Emily,  we  will  not  talk  of  it — we  will 
think  and  speak  of  something  pleasanter. 
You  know  we  are  to  hear  Darcy  read  his 
manuscript  play  to-day.  Mr.  Bonham  is 
coming  to  escort  us  thither." 

"  Yes  "  said  Emily  in  quick  accents  as 
if  she  wished  to  fly  from  the  subject  just 
discussed,  "yes,  I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  the  play — ^I  like  what 
I  have  read  of  Darcy' s  works — so  much 
originality  and  deep  feeling  in  them  I 

"And  then  there  is  somethinor  else  in 
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store  for  you/'  resumed  Mrs.  Stanley 
^' We  are  to  have  the  author  of  the  novel 
you  were  so  taken  with — the  one  Mr. 
Merton  lately  read  aloud  for  us  in  the 
evening — at  dinner  to-day.  It  will  be  a 
treat  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  shall 
much  like  to  meet  him,"  returned  Emily, 
"and  who  else  are  we  to  have  at  dinner? 
what  hour  is  it  now  ?  when  are  we  to 
go  to  Lady  Penrhyn's?"  she  continued 
rapidly,  not  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied  to  each  question, 
but  Emily  did  not  hear  her,  she  was  how- 
ever anxious  to  do  something,  or  to  go 
somewhere.  The  conversation,  first  with 
her  uncle,  and  then  with  Mrs,  Stanley, 
had  made  her  highly  nervous,  and  she  felt 
that  solitude  was  her  worst  foe.  How 
avoid  Walcer  Bonham  after  her  uncle's 
commands  to  receive  him  as  usual,  couched 
as  they  were  in  a  tone  of  request  ?  She 
could  not  do  it — no,  he  would  be  there 
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every  day — slie  should  meet  him  every- 
where— she  must  be  steady  in  her  denial 
— she  must  shew  him  that  she  could  not 
be  wrought  upon. 

Even  now,  excited  as  she  was,  she  must 
appear  calm,  and  be  satisfied  to  be  escorted 
by  Mr.  Bonham  to  Lady  Penrhyn's. 

Mrs.  Stanley  looked  at  her  watch, 

'^  It  is  time  to  prepare  dear,  the  car- 
riage will  be  here  presently." 

Emily  went  to  her  room ;  her  trembling 
fingers  could  hardly  tie  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet. 

'^  Although  the  play  is  to  be  read  to  a 
select  circle,  and  I  am  one,  I  would  rather 
stay  at  home.  "Would  my  uncle  excuse 
me,  though?  I  fear  not,"  she  thought. 

Her  fingers  trembled  irresolutely  in  the 
bonnet  strings  again.  She  hesitates  and 
sits  down — she  cannot  go. 

But  hark,  her  uncle  is  calling  her. 

^' My  dear  Emily,  the  carriage  waits, 
we  shall  be  late." 
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She  goes  down,  her  uncle  looks  kindly 
at  her.  She  is  glad  to  find  that  he  is  going 
to  accompany  them.  Mr.  Bonham  bows 
politely,  and  addresses  her  as  usual.  He 
escorts  Mrs.  Stanley,  her  uncle  takes 
charge  of  her.  Mr.  Merton  is  generally 
silent,  he  never  talks  much.  Mr,  Bonham 
directs  his  conversation  principally  to  Mrs. 
Stanley,  nevertheless  he  is  attentive  to 
Emily,  without  forcing  his  attentions,  and 
throws  an  air  of  diffidence  and  respect  into 
his  manner  which  re-assures  her.  She 
hopes  he  wishes  her  to  understand,  that, 
seeing  her  determination  is  immovable,  he 
will  not  renew  his  suit. 

They  arrived  at  Lady  Penrhyn's.  Mr. 
Merton  bade  them  adieu  at  the  door. 
He  had  business  elsewhere,  he  said.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  no  great  taste  for  these 
morning  lectures. 

There  were  a  larger  number  of  people 
assembled   than   Emily   expected  to  see. 
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Still  nervous  and  flushed  from  recent  ex- 
citement, she  looked  around  for  a  spot 
where  she  might  see  and  hear  without 
being  much  observed.  The  green  silk 
drapery  of  a  small  embayed  window  which 
had  been  opened  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
to  catch  a  peep  towards  the  river,  offered 
her  an  asylum. 

"My  dear  child,  why  are  you  here? 
you  are  quite  hidden,"  said  Lady  Penrhyn. 

"  I  have  got  such  a  headache,  dear 
Lady  Penrhyn — a  nervous  one  I  think," 
said  Emily,  "  so  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  remain  in  this  corner.  I  dare  say  it  will 
go  off  by  degrees." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so," 
returned  Lady  Penrhyn,  goodnaturedly, 
"If  you  have  a  headache  you  cannot  be 
better  than  behind  these  green  curtains — ■ 
quite  out  of  the  glare  ;  there,  do  not  stir 
— I  will  fetch  you  some  eau-de-Cologne, 
it  always  does  me  good." 
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^^  Thank  you,  thank  you/'  said  Emily, 
and  drawing  the  curtain  round  her  she  sat 
nearly  concealed. 

Mrs.  Stanley  did  not  approach  Emily — 
she  saw  she  wanted  to  forget  herself,  and 
she  hoped  the  reading  would  absorb  her 
attention. 

Lady  Penrhyn  brought  her  some  eau- 
de-Cologne. 

"  How  hot  your  hand  is,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  feel  quite  feverish." 

''  The  carriage  was  very  close,"  said 
Emily,  "I  cannot  think  why  uncle  had  it 
shut  up  to-day.  The  air  from  this  window 
however  refreshes  me.'' 

^^  Yes,  I  see  it  is  open  at  the  top,  but 
very  little,"  Lady  Penrhyn  observed. 

She  stood  a  moment  before  Emily,  then 
addressed  Walter  Bonham  who  approached. 

^'Bonham,  come  here  and  open  this 
window  entirely.  Emily  has  a  bad  head- 
ache— that  will  do.   Now  take  this  eau-de- 
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Cologne  bottle  and  hold  it  for  her — look  ! 
her  gloves  are  on  the  carpet,  pick  them  up. 

He  held  the  eau-de-Cologne,  picked  up 
her  gloves  and  handed  them  to  her  with 
something  of  a  beseeching  air. 

Emily  was  annoyed  beyond  measure  at 
Lady  Penrhyn's  extreme  ofiiciousness.  She 
had  beckoned  her  grand-nephew  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  to  make  him  and 
her  feel  very  awkward — at  least  she  felt 
so,  and  she  was  sure  he  must  too.  There 
he  stood — how  was  she  to  get  rid  of  him  ? 
Presently  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  assem- 
bly— the  author  had  just  entered  with 
some  friends.  Emily  did  not  see  who  they 
were.  There  were  several  groups  standing 
between  her  and  the  door,  but  she  heard 
the  buz  of  congratulation. 

Soon  she  saw  him  take  the  seat  assigned 
to  him  and  make  preparations  to  begin. 

'^  Oh  !  if  Mr.  Bonham  would  go  away,'' 
thought  Emily,  then  I  might  be  at  peace 
for  a  time  and  listen  to  the  reading." 
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But  Mr.  Bonham  did  not  go  away.  He 
seemed  to  want  to  hear  the  reading  too, 
and  from  that  spot,  for  he  did  not  speak, 
but  edged  himself  on  the  end  of  a  small 
lounger  which  projected  near  the  green 
drapery,  and  appeared  to  give  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  play,  which  commenced  just 
after  he  sat  down. 

Emily  wished  he  had  been  further  off, 
but  as  he  was  silent  she  tried  to  forget 
his  vicinity. 

Soon,  despite  her  late  agitation,  she  was 
engrossed  by  the  drama.  She  did  not 
dream,  that,  when  the  author  paused  for 
a  while  as  he  did  between  each  act,  many 
remarks  were  being  made  on  her  and  Mr. 
Bonham. 

^^  It  is  certainly  a  decided  engagement," 
said  one  gentleman  to  another,  '^  see,  they 
have  got  into  that  corner  of  the  room  to 
be  apart  from  every  one  else." 

^^It  looks  very  like  it,"  returned  his 
companion  gravely. 
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^^  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,"  re- 
sumed the  other,  and  what  a  beautiful 
girl  she  is  !  Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

^^Yes,  I  dare  say  many  people  think 
her  beautiful,"  was  the  reply  in  a  cold, 
abstracted  manner. 

^^  Ah !  I  see  you  are  no  enthusiast. 
There  was  a  young  painter  here  wild  to 
take  her  picture,  he  wanted  to  make  her 
the  principal  figure  in  a  composition  he 
was  engaged  on,  but  she  would  not  con- 
sent. I  always  thought  her  lovely,  but 
to-day  she  surpasses  herself.  How  bright 
her  color  is — brighter  than  usual — the 
heart's  contentment  I  suppose.'' 

Her  color  was  brighter  than  usual,  but 
even  as  the  speaker  observed  it,  it  faded. 
She  became  pale,  deadly  pale. 

Lady  Penrhyn  had  been  watching  her 
and  came  up. 

"  Emily,  my  dear  child,  your  headache 
is  worse — you  look  so  ill — you  had  better 
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come  to  my  boudoir  and  lie  on  the  sofa  for 
a  little  while." 

Emily  tried  to  rise  but  she  could  not 
stand. 

^'Bonham,  give  her  your  arm/'  Lady 
Penrhyn  said. 

Mr.  Bonham  offered  his  arm.  She  was 
obliged  to  take  it,  she  could  not  support 
herself.  ^Nevertheless  she  did  not  move — 
Terror  at  the  idea  of  making  a  scene  re- 
vived her,  besides  she  had  other  reasons. 
She  wanted  to  remain. 

''  Dear  Lady  Penrhyn,  I  am  better  al- 
ready," and  she  sat  down  again.  "  I  am 
quite  able  to  hear  the  play  through,  indeed 
I  am.  I  should  like  a  glass  of  water,  that 
is  all." 

"Well,  dear,  you  do  look  better — lean 
back  and  the  air  will  blow  fresh  on  you." 

Bonham  was  gone  and  back  again  in  an 
instant. 

"Here    is    the    water, — Bonham   has 
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brought  it  to  you.  Will  you  have  a  little 
wine  in  it  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  no,  thank  you,''  Emily  said. 

She  took  the  water  nervously,  for  her 
fingers  trembled,  and  drank  off  the  entire 
tumbler. 

^^  I  am  quite  well  now,  thank  you  Lady 
Penrhyn.  Pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you, 
Mr.  Bonham." 

He  was  standing  before  her.  It  was 
not  his  part  to  be  too  officious — he  bowed 
and  retired  to  a  little  distance.  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn took  the  place  he  had  occupied  on 
the  end  of  the  lounger. 

Emily's  color  was  now  as  vivid  as  before. 

^' Will  he  not  approach?"  she  thought, 
'^  will  he  not  speak  to  me  ?  I  must  go  and 
ask  him  how  Penelope  is.  He  saw  me — 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  he 
looked  so  reproachfully  !  He  will  come 
over,  I  am  sure  he  will  by  and  by,  but  he 
cannot  now.  The  last  act  is  just  com- 
menced, he  cannot  cross  the  room." 
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She  did  not  hear  one  word  of  this  act. 
The  voice  of  the  reader  was  in  her  ears, 
but  she  took  not  in  the  sense. 

Yaughan  did  not  even  look  at  her  again 
— he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  author.  He  seemed 
quite  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the 
drama. 

It  is  over.   He  does  not  come  near  her! 

Every  one  rises.  She  rises  too.  She 
hears  plaudits  and  thanks  on  every  side. 
The  play  was  really  a  good  one  and  well 
wrought  out.  Her  opinion  is  asked  on  this 
and  that  passage  by  several ;  she  answers 
at  random.  Her  eyes,  her  thoughts,  are 
fixed  upon  one  object.  She  sees  him,  as 
she  moves  on,  not  very  far  off.  His  face 
is  towards  her.  She  makes  two  or  three 
steps  forward  to  meet  him,  but  he  turns 
away.  Soon  she  perceives  that  he  has  left 
the  room. 

Then  pride  comes  to  her  aid,  and  she 
remembers  where  she  is. 
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^^  What  have  I  done,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "  to  be  so  entirely  neglected — forgot- 
ten. What  even  if  he  did  suspect — but 
no,  it  could  not  be  that.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  see  me  after  all — perhaps  I  mistook. 
But  those  eyes,  so  reproachful.  Ah  !  the 
fault  is  mine.  I  have  neglected  him — my 
friend,  my  instructor,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.  I  might  have  put  a  postscript  for 
him — sent  a  message  to  him  sometimes — 
I  owed  him  the  attention.  Eut  I  shall  see 
him,  he  will  call  at  my  uncle's." 

Strange  contrariety  of  feeling,  one  time 
to  fly  from  what  we  love  most,  the  next 
to  seek  it  so  intently.  !N'ow  to  blame 
others — now  one's  self. 

Oh  !  human  heart !  ever  vacillating  be- 
tween joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear ! 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


That  Still  are  led  with  every  light  report." 

Spenser. 


Mrs.  Stanley  said  nothing  about  Yaugh- 
an  during  their  drive  home,  and  as  Mr. 
Bonham  was  with  them,  Emily  could  not 
bring  herself  to  mention  his  name. 

'^Did  you  see  Mr.  Yaughan  at  the 
reading  this  morning  ?  "  Emily  said  when, 
they  were  alone. 

'^  Certainly,"  returned  Mrs.  Stanley, 
trying  to  look  unconcerned.  '^  I  saw  him  ; 
he  came  up  to  town  yesterday ;  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  play  is  a  great  friend  of  his, 
and  he  wrote  to  ask  him  on  a  visit ;  he 
wanted  his  opinion.  Miss  Yaughan  is 
quite  well,  he  told  me ;  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  but 
that  there  was  such  a  crowd  around  you, 
he  could  not  get  near  you.'' 

"  A  crowd  around  me  !  he  never  tried," 
Emily  said  passionately. 

'^  I  suppose  he  will  call,"  observed  Mrs. 
Stanley. 

^'  Of  course  he  will,''  said  Emily,  indig- 
nant at  the  cold  '  I  suppose.' 

"  I  heard  a  rumour,"  added  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley hesitatingly;  she  was  doubtful,  and 
yet  she  thought  she  was  right  in  telling  it. 

"  A  rumour — what  is  it  ?  Pray  say- 
relating  to  Yaughan  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  it  does  relate  to  him.  I  overheard 
a  lady  near  me  whisper  to  another, '  There 
is  a  rising  star  in  the  literary  world  come 
to  London.'       '  What !     you    mean    Mr. 
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Yauglian,'  said  her  companion.  ^Yes — 
do  you  not  like  his  writings  ? '  ^  Yery 
much  indeed/  was  the  reply  ;  Miss  Hume 
was  a  pupil  of  his,  that  is  why  she  is  so 
clever.'  You  see  you  have  some  reputa- 
tion, Emily." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do  not  care  for  celebrity 
of  any  kind.  But  that  is  an  observation 
not  a  rumour.     What  is  the  rumour  ?  " 

Again  Mrs.  Stanley  hesitated. 

^'  It  is  something  you  do  not  like  to  tell 
me,"  Emily  said. 

^'Indeed  I  have  no  objection  ;  I  rather 
think  you  ought  to  hear  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  It  must  be  something 
of  Yaughan.  Speak — tell  me.  Do  they 
say  he  is  going  to  be  married  ?  "  and  her 
lips  quivered. 

^'  How  strange  you  should  guess !  " 
said  Mrs.  Stanley,  glad  that  she  did  guess. 
"  Yes,  that  is  it — going  to  be  married  to 
the  sister  of  his  friend." 

VOL.   III.  G 
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"  I  have  heard  of  her,"  said  Emily, 
trying  to  be  composed.  ^^  She  is  handsome 
and  clever.  But  you  said  it  was  only  a 
rumour." 

"  Yes,  I  said  it  was  a  rumour ;  but  one 
very  likely  to  be  true.  They  say  he  met 
her  abroad,  and  that  he  has  never  forgot., 
ten  her," 

'^Yes,  he  did  meet  her  abroad,"  said 
Emily,  repressing  her  emotion.  ^'  But  go 
on — 'tell  me  the  rest — all  the  particulars 
you  heard.'' 

''  They  say  she  has  corresponded  with 
him  ever  since,"  Mrs.  Stanley  replied. 

''  It  may  be  so  ;  I  know  he  thought  her 
clever — go  on." 

^^  And  that  she  used  frequently  to  write 
for  his  periodical." 

^'  Sometimes — not  very  often.'' 

^'  Her  signature  was,  to  her  poetry — " 

"  She  never  wrote  poetry  then — they 
were  prose  sketches." 
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*^  But  she  does  now —  Cara^  to  her  poetry." 

"  What !  those  passionate  verses  I  read 
lately,  in  one  of  the  numbers  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  that  he  answered  her  as 
DoriclesP 

"  These  were  his  verses ;  I  recognised 
them  ;  and  they  were  to  her  then  !  were 
they  ? — so  full  of  tenderness  !  And  he  so 
seldom  writes  poetry  !  " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause. 

'^But  who  knows  that  those  verses 
were  to  her  ?  ''  resumed  Emily. 

"  They  did  not  assume  to  be  a  reply  to 
those  of  CaraP 

"  Dear  Emily,  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
They  were  intended  for  her — it  was  spo- 
ken of  as  a  certainty.  They  are  engaged 
be  assured.  She  leaned  on  his  arm  coming 
out  of  the  theatre  last  night.'' 

'^  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said 
Emily  impetuously  ;  but  her  heart  contra- 
dicted her  lips — she  did  believe  it. 

G  2 
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The  report  about  Vaughan  and  Cleora 
Darcy  had,  as  is  often  the  case,  its  origin 
in  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  was 
true  that  she  was  violently  in  love  with 
Yaughan,  and  had  written  the  lines  under 
the  signature  of  Cava.  But  it  was  equal- 
ly true  that  the  beautiful  verses  signed 
Doricles  had  not  the  smallest  relation  to 
her.  !N'evertheless  it  was  firmly  believed 
in  her  circle  that  they  were  an  answer  to 
those  she  had  written. 

Yaughan  had  known  Mr.  Darcy  for 
several  years.  He  was  older  than  Yaugh- 
an; and  had,  in  early  days,  assisted  him 
in  his  literary  career.  IS'ow  Yaughan  stood 
alone  sufficient  for  himself.  But  he  never 
forgot  early  kindnesses ;  and,  though  they 
did  not  often  meet,  an  intercouse  was  kept 
up,  and  each  sought  the  opinion  of  the 
other,  when  engaged  in  any  work  which 
he  thought  might  be  of  importance  to  his 
fame. 
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Such  was  the  play  that  Darcy  was  now 
about  to  bring  out. 

Cleora  Darcy  was  a  clever  woman,  with 
a  masculine  mind.  She  was  somethins;  of 
Yaughan's  own  age — not  very  young  for 
a  woman.  He  had  never  looked  upon  her 
in  any  light  except  as  the  sister  of  his 
friend ;  and,  while  he  allowed  her  talents, 
thought  it  a  pity  she  was  not  more 
feminine.  When  she  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  men,  as  she  often  did — gave 
her  opinion  with  decision,  and  spoke  like 
one  of  themselves — he  felt  while  con- 
versing with  her  and  listening  to  her 
arguments  as  if  it  was  a  brother  author, 
in  whose  society  he  was. 

Her  writings  bore  the  stamp  of  her 
mind — enthusiastic  and  full  of  strength, 
they  wanted  delicacy. 

Yaughan  was  in  no  danger  from  such 
a  woman.  Her  admiration  even  could  not 
flatter  his  vanity,  if  he  had  any,  as  he 
never  perceived  it. 
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Nevertheless  the  idea  that  she  was  on 
the  point  of  being  married  to  him,  passed 
current  among  her  friends  and  his.  If  she 
had  not  set  it  afloat  herself  she  certainly 
did  not  discourage  it.  In  truth,  she 
hoped  it  would  reach  his  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


*' I  am  weary 

Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  or  Life, 
Where  strangers  walk  as  friends,  and  friends  as  strangers." 

Longfellow. 

Vaughan  was  immersed  in  ]bis  studies 
when  he  received  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Darcy,  entreating  him  to  come  to  London, 
and  give  his  opinion  about  the  play.  It 
was  his  first  essay,  he  said,  in  the  dra- 
matic line ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
talk  it  all  over,  and  take  it  to  pieces  in  a 
letter. 
Although    engaged    in    historical    re- 
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searches  of  great  interest,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  tasking  his  inventive 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  Yaughan  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  the  thread  of  fancy,  and 
throw  all  aside  at  the  bidding  of  his 
friend. 

Ever  since  the  departure  of  Emily,  he 
had  given  himself  entirely  to  literary  pur- 
suits. There  was  no  cessation  to  his  labor 
— -midnight  saw  him  at  it — early  dawn 
beheld  him  there  again. 

Determined  to  write  something  that 
would  stamp  him  at  once  with  popularity 
and  celebrity  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
fiction,  in  order  to  embellish  truth,  and 
sketched  an  historical  romance.  The  story 
of  it  was  deeply  touching,  but  this  was 
its  least  merit.  It  illustrated  a  most  inter- 
esting period  of  English  history.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  day,  the  sce- 
nery in  which  it  was  laid  were  delineated 
with  a  master  hand,   while  the  principal 
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cliaracters  seemed  to  start  into  life  and 
identify  themselves  with  reality. 

This  employment  served  to  allay  the 
disappointment  of  what  he  considered  a 
hopeless  attachment. 

^^  She  is  too  young  for  me,"  he  would 
often  say  to  himself,  ^^  I  was  wrong  in  ex- 
pecting so  much  from  one  of  her  age.  My 
love  for  her  took  me  by  surprise,  yet  after 
all  it  was  natural  that  associated  so  much 
as  we  were  together,  she  should  become 
the  dearest  object  in  life  to  me." 

Thus  he  thought,  but  still  he  deter- 
mined to  forget  her.  The  apparent  ease 
with  which  she  parted  from  him  opened 
his  eyes  to  her  indifference,  and  to  what 
he  considered  his  unreasonableness. 

"  My  passion  for  Matilda  Bonham," 
thus  he  would  soliloquize  another  time, 
"  was  a  temporary  madness.  It  passed 
like  a  delirium  from  my  soul,  and  has  left 
no  trace  there.  But  this  is  ineffaceable,  for 
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where  shall  I  find  another  Emily? — no- 
where. I  will  never  think  of  marrying. 
A  single  life  is  best  suited  for  me.  Books 
shall  be  my  solace 

"  Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies, 
Preserved  from  age  to  age." 

Discursive  fancy  shall  be  my  mistress  ; 
fame  the  object  of  my  pursuits.  Emily 
shall  live  in  my  ideal  creations.  I  formed 
her  mind — I  nurtured  the  genius  that  has 
so  captivated  me — I  watched  her  dawning 
impulses,  her  beautiful  unselfishness  of 
character.  Many  a  time  has  she  borne 
with  my  caprice — whispered  balm  to  my 
wounded  heart — listened  to  my  complaints 
— She  was  the  depositary  of  my  secret 
during  my  unhappy  engagement  with  Ma- 
tilda ;  and  now,  with  the  world  before  her, 
full  of  anticipations  of  the  future,  the 
heiress  ofMr.  Merton,  and  surrounded,  as 
no  doubt  she  is,  by  young,  handsome,  and 
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talented  suitors,  shall  I  quarrel  with  her 
because  she  has  nothing  but  friendship  to 
bestow  on  a  cynical  book- worm — her  old 
tutor  (what  else  have  I  been  to  her  ?  and 
am  I  not  old  in  comparison  with  her  ?)  a 
man  too  whom  she  knows  was  madly  de- 
voted to  another.  To  suppose  after  this 
that  I  could  win  all  her  first,  fair,  fresh 
feelings  !  it  was  truly  a  piece  of  presump- 
tion and  folly.  How  I  wish  she  had  never 
been  clear-sighted  enough  to  discover  it. 
"What  would  I  not  give  for  a  letter  from 
her,  like  one  of  her  old  letters,  such  a  let- 
ter as  one  of  those  I  used  to  read  aloud 
for  Ellard  beneath  some  Moresco  tower, 
little  thinking  what  a  wish  to  see  her  my 
praises  of  Emily  inspired  him  with." 

In  this  manner  Yaughan  often  medi- 
tated. 

Then  he  would  break  ojff  suddenly  and 
immerse  himself  in  his  compositions. 

Love  is  one  engrossing  object  in  a  wo- 
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man's  breast,  when  it  enters  there ;  but 
with  men,  particularly  as  life  rolls  on,  be 
it  ever  so  deep,  it  must  share  his  thoughts 
with  other  pursuits,  and  now  that  Yaughan 
had  settled  the  point  of  his  own  unreason- 
ableness, and  exculpated  Emily,  he  tried 
to  fly  from  it  as  much  as  he  could. 

After  a  half-hour's  cool  reasoning  when 
he  had  well  damped  passion,  he  would 
often  think  of  writing  to  her  in  the  tone 
of  an  old  friend ;  but  when  he  took  up  his 
pen  he  never  could  begin. 

He  had  talked  himself  into  the  idea 
even,  that  if  Mr.  Bonham  was  worthy  of 
her,  he  could  bear  to  see  her  married  to 
him.  But  this  test  was  rather  hard,  and  it 
always  ended  by  his  assuring  himself  that 
Mr.  Bonham  was  a  man  Emily  never  could 
like. 

Yet  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  beheld 
Emily  at  his  friend's  lecture  why  did  he 
not  go  and  address  her  ?    He  found  it  im- 
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possible.  In  spite  of  himself  he  was 
jealous.  Disappointment  lurked  in  the 
recesses  of  his  heart. 

She  looked  so  beautiful,  and  the  honor- 
able Walter  Bonham  was  near  her,  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  his  position,  evidently 
very  intimate.  The  world  said  they  were 
engaged — it  was  most  probably  so — why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  What  a  casuist  the 
heart  is  ! 

With  these  thoughts,  after  giving  his 
opinion  upon  the  drama,  criticising  many 
parts  of  it  and  praising  others,  Vaughan 
determined  not  to  waste  his  time  in  town, 
but  to  return  to  his  studies  in  a  day  or  two. 

He  hesitated  upon  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing at  Mr.  Morton's  house.  It  would  have 
a  strange  appearance  if  he  did  not — so  he 
forced  himself,  and  took  the  road  thither 
on  the  following  forenoon. 

Everything  bespoke  the  wealth  of  the 
possessor ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  exterior 
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of  the  building  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  different  Emily's  home  was  now  to 
what  she  had  at  the  old  Hall. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  a  servant  appeared. 

"  Is  Mr.  Merton  at  home  ?" 

^^  No  Sir." 

"  Are  the  ladies  ?" 

"I  rather  think  not,  Sir— I  will  see.'' 

^^Not  at  home,"  Yaughan  exclaimed, 
moodily ;  for  at  the  instant  he  beheld  the 
figure  of  Emily  slowly  cross  a  side  window 
— she  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  on  which 
her  eyes  were  fixed.  He  thought  he 
glimpsed  a  man  standing  farther  within 
the  room.  It  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Mer- 
ton's  figure — it  must  be  Mr.  Bonham's. 

^'  The  ladies  are  not  at  home.  Sir,"  said 
the  servant  when  he  returned.  But  he 
was  young ;  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  that  contradicted  the  assertion ; 
he  was  not  trained  in  yet. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  met  Mr.  Merton 
in  his  passage  to  the  drawing  room. 
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*'  I  thouglit  you  were  out,  Sir,  a  gen- 
tleman has  just  inquired." 

"And  you  said  so,"  returned  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, taking  the  card  from  his  hand  and 
reading  it.  "  Yery  well,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify, I  am  not  at  home.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  now  ?" 

"  The  gentleman  has  asked  for  the 
ladies.  Sir." 

"  Say  they  are  not  at  home." 

"Yes,  Sir." 

The  servant  returned  to  the  hall  door. 

"Not  at  home,  are  they  not?"  Yaughan 
said,  incredulously.    "  Engaged  perhaps." 

"  I  met  Mr.  Merton,  and  he  said "' 

the  man  paused  and  hesitated — that  would 
look  as  if  Mr.  Merton  was  at  home. 

"  Oh,  you  met  somebody  who  told  you 
they  were  not  at  home  ?"  Yaughan  said, 
not  catching  the  name  in  his  vexation. 

"  Yes,  Sii',  certainly." 

Yaughan  gave  his  cards  and  turned 
away  abruptly. 
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^'  Give^  me  tliese  cards,"  said  Mr.  Merton 
as  the  servant  proceeded  towards  the 
drawing  room  with  the  cards  for  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  Emily. 

The  man  did  as  he  was  desired. 

Mr.  Merton  tore  them  both  into  little 
bits  and  flnng  them  out  of  a  window. 

^^It  is  conclusive,"  said  Yaughan  to 
himself  as  he  slowly  wended  his  way  back 
to  the  great  city.  ^^  Emily  is  engaged, 
and  most  likely  has  given  orders  not  to  be 
interrupted  when  Mr.  Bonham  pays  his 
morning  visits.  Did  she  know  however 
that  it  was  I  who  asked  to  see  her  ?  I 
think  she  would  have  admitted  me.  I  had 
much  to  tell  her  of  Llanluyd,  but  no 
matter." 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 


"  Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true  ; 
But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judgment  too  ?  " 

Pope. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  reading  Emily  was 
invited  to  a  soiree  at  Lady  Penrhyn'S 
house. 

She  went  thither  with  a  beating  heart. 
Lady  Penrhyn  had  told  her  that  several 
literary  people  were  to  be  there,  and  hope 
whispered  to  her  that  Yaughan  would  be 
one  of  them.  It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Bonham  was  absent  from  London  for  a 
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day  or  two,  and  could  not  be  at  his  aunt's, 
and  this  added  to  her  satisfaction. 

Ignorant  that  Yaughan  had  called,  she 
was  disappointed  that  day  passed  away 
after  day  without  her  seeing  him ;  still  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  think 
of  leaving  town  without  paying  them  a 
visit,  and  she  made  sure  of  meeting  him 
this  evening. 

On  her  arrival  she  found  the  reception 
rooms  were  already  beginning  to  fill,  and 
observed  many  writers  of  note,  and  lite- 
rary characters  among  the  throng.  It 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  conversazione 
than  anything  Lady  Penrhyn  had  yet 
given.  Interesting  subjects  were  discussed 
on  every  side.  The  doors  of  the  music 
room  were  open,  and  soft  strains  stole  in, 
filling  up  the  blanks  and  pauses. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  Emily  took  their  seats 
on  a  small  lounger  near  the  window,  be- 
hind whose  green  silk  drapery  Emily  had 
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placed  herself  at  the  assembly  gathered  to 
hear  Mr.  Darcy's  play. 

Neither  Mr.  Darcy  or  Yaughan  were 
yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  early,  and  fresh 
guests  were  coming  in  every  instant. 

Emily  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  door 
— nevertheless  her  attention  was  at  the 
same  time  attracted  by  the  conversation 
of  two  gentlemen  who  stood  in  the  recess 
of  the  window.  They  were  criticising  a 
new  poem  just  come  out. 

^'I  think  you  are  too  hard  upon  it," 
said  one,  "you  play  the  part  of  Alceste — 
you  would  banish  all  ornament." 

"You  pay  me  a  compliment,*'  returned 
the  other,  "  in  likening  me  to  Alceste.  I 
was  always  struck  with  the  lines  of  the 
old  song  he  quotes 

*  Si  le  Roi  m'avoit  donn^ 

Paris  sa  grand  ville, 
Et  qu'il  me  fallut  quitter 

L'amour  de  ma  mie ; 
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Je  dirois  au  Roi  Henri, 
Eepvenez  votre  Paris. 
J'aime  raieiix  ma  mie,  oh  gay  ! 
J'aime  inieux  ma  mie.' 

But  you  mistake,  I  would  not  banish  all 
ornament,  only  what  is  meretricious. 
Eead  some  of  our  English  songs,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Braham  sera,  and  tell  me 
if  they  are  not  as  nonsensical  as  the  lines 
written  by  Oronte  which  Alceste  criticises 
so  unmercifully.  I  would  have  beautiful 
airs  always  married  to  immortal  verse." 

Emily  would  like  to  have  heard  more, 
but  a  voice  on  her  right  hand  drowned 
those  speakers.  Two  gentlemen  had  just 
paused  in  tlieir  promenade  close  to  her. 

'^  It  is  not  enough  that  the  thoughts  in 
a  book  should  be  true — they  may  be  true 
and  yet  trivial.  Cicero  praising  the 
thoughts  of  Crassus,  after  he  says  that 
they  are  so  sound  and  so  true,  adds  that 
they  are  so  new  and  so  uncommon;  that  is 
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to  say,  that  besides  the  truth  which  al- 
ways contents  the  mind,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  something  to  strike  and 
surprise  it.  I  do  not  say  that  all  ingenious 
thoughts  should  be  as  new  as  those  of 
Crassus ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
nothing  but  what  was  new.  It  is  enough 
that  the  thoughts  which  enter  into  works 
of  genius  should  not  be  hackneyed,  and 
if  the  invention  is  not  entirely  new,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  turned  ought 
to  be  so ;  or  even  if  they  have  not  the 
grace  of  novelty  in  their  expression,  they 
should  have  in  themselves  something  to 
create  admiration  and  pleasure." 

"  This  must  be  some  old  Schoolmaster,'' 
thought  Emily. 

Then  she  heard  the  other  reply. 

"  And  yet  in  a  work  of  fiction,  trivial 
accounts  often  give  great  pleasure.  We 
read  them  with  the  same  feeling  that  we 
look  into  a  Dutch  picture,  comparing  them 
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with  our  own  experiences.  For  example, 
we  look  in  the  picture  of  the  interior  of  a 
cabin  for  everything  we  have  really  seen 
in  it — admire  the  Sunday  suit  hanging  on 
the  wall — the  little  child  sharing  its 
homely  meal  with  the  sheep  dog — the  hen 
sitting  in  the  corner — perhaps  the  pig 
grunting  within  the  door-way,  because 
truth  is  the  foundation." 

''  Yes,  yes,  but  this  is  wandering  from 
the  point,"  returned  the  first  speaker,  "we 
are  talking  of  the  sentiments  and  thoughts 
in  a  book,  not  of  the  descriptions. 
Thoughts  are  the  images  of  things  as 
words  are  the  images  of  thoughts,  and  to 
think,  to  speak,  is  in  general  to  form  to 
oneself  the  painting  of  an  object  either 
spiritual  or  sensible.  IS'ow  images  and 
paintings  are  true  only  inasmuch  as  they 
are  resemblances.  Thus,  a  thought  is  true 
when  it  represents  things  faithfully,  and 
it  is  false  when  it  makes  them  appear  dif- 
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ferent  from  what  they  really  are,  but  still 
as  I  said  before,  these  may  be  hackneyed, 
and  have  no  novelty,  flat  truisms  that 
every  body  knows." 

"  Alas,"  replied  his  companion,  '^  I  fear 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  we 
authors  work  upon  a  soil  exhausted  and 
barren  from  long  use." 

These  passed  on  and  the  voice  of  a  tall, 
thin  man,  looking  haggard  and  pale,  was 
heard  addressing  one  not  much  taller  than 
a  dwarf,  wJio  listened  to  him  with  a  set 
smile. 

"  I  tell  you  what  my  dear  friend,  these 
shilling  publications  will  be  the  death- 
blow of  imaginative  literature.  Clever 
men  cannot  spend  their  time  and  intellect 
upon  works  for  which  they  scarcely  get 
enough  to  pay  for  pens  and  paper,  this 
will  never  meet  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  is  growing  harder  and  harder  every 
day.     Believe  me,  it  will  degenerate — it 
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is  degenerating  now.  It  will  be  as  it  was 
formerly^  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  fe- 
male writers  of  a  very  mediocre  class." 

'^  Come,  come,  my  friend,  we  have 
some  very  good  female  writers." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  of  our 
lady  authors  caDUot  v/rite  well,  but  these 
too  will  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  we 
shall  only  have  a  tissue  of  love  adventures 
as  unlike  real  life  as  a  fairy  tale.  Dr. 
Moore  says,  and  I  agiee  with  him,  ^  Mo- 
dern Eomances  and  Novels  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  representation  of  life  and  man- 
ners in  the  country  where  the  scene  is 
placed.'  '' 

Groups  passed  and  repassed  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley and  Emily.  They  recognised  some 
acquaintances  among  them,  but  neither 
Mr.  Darcy  or  Yaughan  had  yet  appeared* 

One  young  author  awoke  Emily's  sym- 
pathy ;  he  was  warm  in  invectives  against 
the  errors  of  the  press,  and  explained  to 
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her  a  serious  mistake  that  had  lately  been 
made  in  a  copy  of  verses  he  had  published 
— they  printed  love  instead  of  soul  in  two 
distinct  parts  of  his  poem,  and  thus  en- 
tirely altered  the  sense  of  the  whole. 
From  this  sprung  an  interesting  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  various  readings  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  the  curious  commentaries  upon 
different  words. 

This  conversation  was  made  the  more 
attractive  by  the  observations  of  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  editing  the  works  of  a 
celebrated  writer,  who  joined  them,  and 
who  was  himself  almost  Shakspere  mad. 

;N'o  mercy  was  shewn  to  the  press,  and 
it  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  although 
Emily  felt  doubtful  in  her  mind  on  this 
subject,  that  the  worst  hand- writing,  be- 
cause it  required  the  most  study,  was  al- 
ways the  most  faithfully  rendered. 

Notwithstanding  however  the  interest 
Emily  evinced  in  this  conversation,  the 

VOL.   III.  H 
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wandering  eye  shewed  Mrs.  Stanley  that 
she  still  sought  for  Yaughan. 

At  length  Cleora  Darcy  was  seen  mak- 
ing her  way,  and  alone,  to  the  part  of  the 
room  where  they  sat. 

Emily's  heart  beat  high  when  she  be- 
held her. 

"  Mr.  Darcy  and  Yaughan  "  she  thought 
'^  are  most  probably  not  far  distant." 

Cleora  took  a  seat  beside  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  whom  she  had  perceived,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  join . 

Her  masculine  voice  could  be  distinctly 
heard  in  reply  to  some  question  asked  by 
her  companion. 

It  was  of  her  brother — he  was  not 
there,  she  said,  he  had  a  bad  headache 
and  could  not  come. 

Then  there  was  a  question  of  another ; 
the  voice  was  lowered  in  reply,  and  there 
was  a  tone — a  laugh — that  seemed  to  give 
assent,  although  a  'no,  no,'  was  distinctly 
heard. 
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Emily's  ear  had  become  painfully  acute 
to  what  was  going  on  in  that  direction, 
though  dull  now  to  what  they  were  con- 
versing about  at  her  side. 

She  heard  Cleora  say, 

"  Mr.  Yaughan  is  not  here  this  evening. 
He  was  full  of  occupation  when  he  so 
kindly  came  to  town  to  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  my  brother's  first  dramatic 
composition.  Darcy  depends  so  much 
upon  his  judgment ;  but  he  left  the  next 
day  in  the  afternoon ;  he  could  not  spare 
us  another  day  just  now." 

He  was  gone  then,  and  he  had  never 
called  to  see  them.  Emily's  pleasure  was 
spoiled  for  that  evening.  She  was  morti- 
fied even  to  tears,  and  was  obliged  to 
feign  indisposition  in  order  to  conceal 
them  from  Mrs.  Stanley. 

She  told  her  on  the  following  day  what 
she  had  heard,  Mrs.  Stanley  was  rather 
surprised,  but  as  she  had  seen  Yaughan 

H  2 
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shun  a  meeting  with  Emily  before,  and 
observed  that  he  had  shewn  no  desire  to 
approach  her  on  the  morning  at  Lady 
Penrhyn's,  she  concluded  that  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  turn  out  of 
their  path  on  the  evening  of  their  return 
from  visiting  Mrs.  Benson  at  Llewellyn 
Apjohn's  farm,  still  actuated  him. 

This  rendered  her  more  eager  than  ever 
to  forward  Mr.  Bonham's  addresses,  and 
to  wean  Emily  from  remembrances  of 
Yaughan. 

Walter  Bonham  saw  the  favorable  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  Mrs.  Stanley, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  heighten  it.  He 
knew  the  friendship  that  existed  between 
her  and  Emily,  and  built  upon  it. 

Mr.  Merton  was  always  glad  to  see  him, 
and  an  appointment  to  a  dragoon  regiment 
which  he  had  obtained  immediately  on  his 
return  from  Eussia,  and  whose  head  quar- 
ters were  temporarily  at  St.  John's  Wood 
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barracks,  fixed  him  in  London  or  its  vici- 
nity. This  enabled  him  to  be  constantly 
at  Mr.  Merton's  house. 

It  was  not,  however,  his  figure  which 
Yaughan  glimpsed  through  the  window 
on  the  morning  that  he  made  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  see  Emily.  It  was  that  of  a 
bookseller.  Emily  was  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  selecting  from  some  new  pub- 
lications which  had  been  brought  for  her 
inspection — like  Yaughan  himself  she  flew 
to  books  and  study  to  drown  thought. 

Mr.  Parry  came  up  to  London  shortly 
after  Yaughan's  departure  from  thence. 
He  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  pay  a 
visit  at  Mr.  Merton's  house  and  was  re- 
ceived with  warm  cordiality.  'No  remem- 
brance of  bygone  days  stepped  between 
him  and  the  hospitality  of  the  owner. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  he  was  rejoiced  to  see, 
looked  remarkably  well,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  liked  Emily's  appear- 
ance. 
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She  was  so  brilliantly  beautiful  that  he 
began  to  think  her  colour  was  too  hectic, 
and  her  skin  too  transparent  for  health. 

"It  is  only  my  fancy,  I  dare  say,''  he 
said  to  himself.  "But  I  do  not  imagine 
the  life  of  excitement  which  she  most 
probably  leads  here  agrees  with  her. 
There  is  a  flutter,  an  agitation,  about  her 
that  used  not  to  be." 

Emily,  smarting  from  her  late  disap- 
pointment and  wrestling  with  her  heart- 
burnings, was,  however,  very  glad  to  see 
him  and  converse  with  him  of  Llanluyd. 

She  heard  from  him  of  her  dear  Mrs. 
Benson,  whom  he  used  often  to  visit,  and 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  family 
of  Farmer  Apjohn  Avhich  she  listened  to 
with  interest. 

He  was  astonished  that  Yaughan  had 
not  anticipated  his  news,  and  his  surprise 
was  greater  when  he  found  that  he  had 
not  been  to  see  them.     But  he   forbore 
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making  any  comments  on  it  as  he  sus- 
pected Emily  was  hurt  at  the  neglect, 
merely  observing,  that  he  supposed  Hu- 
bert Yaughan  could  not  spare  more  than 
a  day  or  two  from  his  studies  ;  and  that 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Darcy  had  engrossed  every 
moment  of  his  time. 

What  Mr.  Parry  had  to  relate  princi- 
pally concerned  David  Apjohn's  adven- 
tures and  return  to  his  family. 

We  have  already  brought  David  back 
to  England,  and  will  therefore  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  in  our  own 
words. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


"  Thou  hast  giv'n  so  much  to  me, 
Give  one  thing  more,  a  grateful  heart." 

George  Herbert. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  June ;  the 
sun  had  set,  and  day  was  beginning  to 
merge  into  twilight  as  Llewellyn  and 
Fanny  sat  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house 
after  the  labours  of  the  day. 

She  had  just  come  from  within  the  house 
and  announced  to  her  husband  that  supper 
would  be  ready  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Then  she  had  seated  herself 
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beside  him,  and  taking  her  knitting  out  of 
her  pocket  busied  herself  with  the 
needles. 

It  was  her  idle  occupation  to  catch  the 
minutes  that  are  always  flying,  and,  al- 
though her  eye  was  everywhere,  and  her 
hands  at  the  milking  and  churning,  the 
brewing  and  baking,  still  she  found  time 
to  knit  all  her  husband's  stockings. 

He  had  been  reading  some  book  just 
come  out  upon  Australia. 

He  shut  it  as  she  took  her  seat  upon  the 
bench  near  him ;  and  when  she  looked  up 
from  her  work  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

^^  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  hear  any 
news  of  Davy,"  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Fanny  sorrowfully, 
"  it  is  so  long  now  since  he  went  away.'' 

She  was  of  too  truthful  a  disposition  to 
express  a  hope  which  she  did  not  feel. 

"  Four,  years   last    month,"    observed 

H  3 
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Llewellyn,  ''  and  never  to  write  a  line  to 
me  !  He  must  certainly  be  dead.  If  he 
were  alive  I  cannot  think  that  he  would 
leave  us  in  such  complete  ignorance  of  his 
existence." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Fanny,  "  Mary 
Edwards  was  talking  of  him  yesterday 
when  she  called  here  with  a  message 
from  her  father  about  the  wheat  that  was 
to  be  ground.  I  fancy  she  was  thinking 
of  her  young  play  days  when  Davy  used 
to  twine  the  May  garlands  for  her.  She 
said  what  a  pity  it  was  he  thought  of 
seeking  for  gold  in  such  a  far  away  land." 

They  were  both  silent  for  some  time, 
then  Fanny  rose  and  putting  up  her 
knitting  said, 

'^  Come,  dear  husband,  we  must  go  into 
supper."  Llewellyn  followed  her  mechani- 
cally, and  took  his  place  at  the  table ;  but 
he  looked  graver  than  usual — the  book  on 
Australia  had  awakened  so  many  reminis- 
cences and  thoughts  of  David. 
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The  farm  labourers  came  in  one  by  one 
and  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

Fanny  began  to  help  the  supper. 

'^  Where  was  the  little  cowherd ;  "  she 
inquired. 

He  had  not  come  in  yet,  he  was  gener- 
ally one  of  the  first,  he  was  always  ready 
for  his  meals — she  wondered  what  was 
become  of  him. 

Soon  he  made  his  appearance  quite 
breathless.  "  There  was  a  poor  man,  he 
looked  like  a  beggar,  had  come  into  the 
yard  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  he 
had  drawn  the  water  for  him,  but  just  as 
the  man  was  going  to  drink  it  he  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fit,  he  could  not  stir  him, 
he  was  sure  he  was  dead." 

Llewellyn  hastened  out  directly,  and 
had  the  poor  man  lifted  from  the  ground, 
his  clothes  were  tattered,  and  he  looked 
wan  and  thin.^' 

Fanny  had  run  for  some  brandy,  and 
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they  placed  him  upon  a  log  of  wood  that 
lay  close  to  the  barn  door. 

Llewellyn  supported  his  head  and  leaned 
it  against  his  shoulder  while  Fanny,  who 
was  back  in  an  instant,  tried  to  force  a 
tea-spoonful  of  brandy  between  his  lips. 

The  forlorn  looking  stranger  made  a 
movement,  and  the  cap  which  had  been 
pulled  over  his  eyes  fell  off. 

''  My  God,"  exclaimed  Llewellyn,  '^  It 
is  he !  it  is  David !  0,  my  brother,  my 
dear,  dear  brother  !" 

The  sound  of  Llewellyn's  voice  aroused 
David  from  his  stupor,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  twin  brothers  were  clasped  in 
each  others  arms. 

How  was  the  weary  wanderer  welcomed 
home  !  How  joyful  was  the  supper  table 
that  evening  !  Many  a  time  did  Fanny 
put  the  corner  of  her  white  apron  to  her 
eyes — tears  of  joy  they  were  at  seeing 
her  husband  look  so  happy. 
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David  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  just  as 
the  morning  began  to  dawn. 

He  had  been  dreaming  of  Australia, 
and  could  not  on  the  instant  recollect 
where  he  was. 

The  latticed  window  left  open  to  admit 
the  air — the  snow-white  di*apery  about 
his  bed — the  trilling  of  the  lark  as  she 
soared  aloft,  and  that  full  burst  of  melody, 
that  chorus  of  little  warblers  straining 
their  throats  to  welcome  the  morn,  made 
him  fancy  that  he  but  dreamed,  as  in  his 
fevered  hours  of  bygone  days. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  around  him — he 
was  waking,  it  was  no  dream  !  Then  he 
rose,  and  throwing  the  lattice  wide  open, 
drew  in  a  long  breath  of  the  sweet  morn- 
ing air. 

He  wept  like  a  child  as  he  looked  out 
upon  the  valley ;  hastily  dressing  himself 
he  stepped  softly  down  the  well-known 
stall's,  and  opening  the  house  door,  seated 
himself  in  the  rustic  porch. 
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Dawn  of  day  among  his  native  hills, 
how  beautifully  didst  thou  break  upon 
him — with  the  blue  mists  curling  on  the 
sides  of  the  acclivities,  and  the  wild  flow- 
ers giving  up  their  perfume,  and  the 
awakening  all  around  of  the  busy  signs 
of  life — the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  cack- 
ling of  the  poultry  in  the  farm-yard — the 
smoke  already  beginning  to  ascend  from 
some  of  the  cottage  roofs,  where  early  bu- 
siness called  up  the  '  soon-clad '  shepherd, 
ready  to  take  his  hasty  meal  before  he 
clambered  up  the  adjoining  hills. 

David  sat  and  gazed ;  his  heart  ascended 
in  inward  praise  to  heaven. 

He  could  exclaim  with  the  old  poet 

"  Good  God  !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear ! 
How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  ! 
Lord !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep ! 

How  quietly  we  sleep  ! 
What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  !  " 
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Soon  David  saw  the  cottage  doors  un- 
closing. The  young  girls  came  forth  with 
their  pitchers  to  draw  water  from  a  well, 
famed  for  its  clearness  and  purity,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister-in-law 
in  the  house  as  she  looked  after  the  maid- 
ens, and  in  another  minute,  Llewellyn,  who 
had  been  gathering  the  farm  servants  to- 
gether to  read  prayers  for  them  before 
they  went  to  their  work,  stood  beside  him 
in  the  porch. 

The  warm  shake  hands,  the  tear-drop 
in  the  eye  at  the  greeting,  the  injunction 
to  rest  after  his  weary  wanderings,  and  the 
hope  that  he  would  quickly  get  stronger, 
took  up  but  an  instant  or  two,  and  Llew- 
ellyn leading  his  brother  to  the  spot  where 
from  infancy  he  had  been  used  to  kneel 
at  morning  prayers  in  the  kitchen,  took 
his  grandfather's  place,  which  he  had  reli- 
giously kept,  and  began  the  accustomed 
service. 
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His  voice  trembled  as  he  reiterated  the 
thanks  of  the  preceding  evening  for  his 
brother's  return — thanks  which  were  de- 
voutly echoed  by  the  unsophisticated 
people  around,  some  of  whom  had  grown 
grey-headed  in  the  family. 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 


All  lovely  sounds  are  with  him — ^lart  and  bee, 
Linnet  and  thrush  unite  their  melody." 

Carrington. 


Before  the  day  was  far  advanced  the 
news  had  spread  through  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  and  the  adjacent  hamlet,  that 
David  Apjohn  was  returned  from  foreign 
parts,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  came 
crowding  to  welcome  him. 

Every  one  was  sorry  to  see  him  looking 
so  ill — so  unlike  was  he  to  the  David  Ap- 
john that  left  the  valley  some  four  years 
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before,  but  his  kind  sister-in-law's  nurs- 
ing, and  goat's  milk,  they  said,  would 
soon  make  him  strong  and  healthy  again. 

Ill,  he  certainly  looked,  from  the  severe 
privations— privations  next  door  to  star- 
vation, which  he  had  lately  undergone ; 
but  had  they  seen  him  the  evening  before 
they  would  have  thought  much  worse  of 
him. 

Now,  dressed  in  a  comfortable  suit  of 
Llewellyn's  clothes,  and  with  a  happy 
feeling  of  security  about  his  heart,  though 
wan  and  thin,  he  was  no  longer  the  forlorn 
wretch  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

David  could  hardly  collect  his  thoughts 
or  think  how  he  should  proceed,  indeed 
he  did  not  try  to  think  yet,  but  gave  up 
this  day  to  a  delicious  loitering  in  the  old 
spots.  Now  he  took  a  seat  upon  a  sunny 
bank,  then  he  went  a  few  steps  up  the 
hill-side  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  castle, 
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or  he  laid  himself  down  by  the  stream 
and  watched  its  ripplings. 

The  effects  of  the  rliemnatic  fever  had 
left  a  stiffness  in  his  joints  that  indisposed 
him  for  motion ;  and  rest  in  itself,  upon 
the  sunny  greensward  of  his  birth-place, 
was  a  luxury. 

Then  there  was  the  colloquy,  now  with 
one,  now  with  another  well-known  passer 
by — kindly  greetings  from  cheerful  voices 
— questions  and  replies. 

Thus  passed  the  day  until  supper  time 
arrived.  Llewellyn,  who  had  seen  little 
of  him  since  the  morning,  having  been 
engaged  in  overseeing  his  mowers,  told 
him,  when  they  were  seated  at  table,  that 
he  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind 
what  would  be  the  course  best  for  him  to 
pursue. 

The  miller  had  a  small  farm  to  let  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  it  was  good 
ground,  well  watered,  and  he  thought 
would  exactly  suit  him. 
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David  looked  doubtingly  at  his  brother. 
He  did  not  see  how  he  was  to  manage 
with  a  farm.     How  was  it  to  be  stocked  ? 

^'No  fear  of  that/'  Llewellyn  said;  he  had 
thought  it  all  over — he  had  more  young 
stock  than  he  wanted — indeed  he  was 
thinking  to  sell  a  good  deal  at  the  next 
fair,  but  he  should  not  sell  now;  instead 
of  this  he  would  fully  stock  the  farm  for 
him.  He  could  still  occupy  his  own  apart- 
ment in  the  farm  house,  the  same  he  had 
from  a  child,  and  live  with  him  and 
Eanny;  it  would  be  no  distance  to  the 
farm,  only  a  short  half  mile. 

David's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  then 
filled  with  tears  at  the  proposition.  He 
knew  the  farm  well,  and  had  helped  to 
dress  a  May-bush  in  one  of  the  fields 
when  Mary  Edwards,  the  Miller's  daugh- 
ter, then  the  prettiest  little  girl  in  the 
hamlet,  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  May. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


"Yes,  ye  are  fair  as  ever — field  and  wood, 
And  cots  that  gem  the  calm,  green  solitude, 
And  harvest  ripening  in  the  golden  gleam, 
And  flowers  rich  fringing  all  yon  wayward  stream." 

Carrington. 

Mr.  Parry  spent  a  morning  much  to  his 
satisfaction  in  giving  to  Mrs.  Stanle)^  and 
Emily  the  details  of  David  Apjohn's  his- 
tory from  the  beginning. 

His  narrative  was  pretty  much  as  we 
have  written  it,  interspersed  perhaps  with 
a  few  more  particulars  elicited  by  their 
questions — particulars  which  he  could  the 
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better  enter  into  as  it  so  happened  that  he 
arrived  at  the  farm  house  the  yery  day 
after  David  made  his  appearance  there,  in 
the  pitiable  condition  above  related. 

Mr.  Parry  had  been  on  a  short  tour 
into  North  Wales.  His  health  which  had 
of  late  been  very  indifferent,  required  fre- 
quent change  of  air  and  scene,  and  he  was 
returning  from  thence,  invigorated  in 
body  and  spirits  by  the  mountain  breezes, 
and  the  excursions  he  had  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Snowdon,  when  he  took 
a  sudden  thought  to  look  in  on  the  Ap- 
johns  and  spend  a  night  there  on  his  way 
to  Llanluyd. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  boy  he  had  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  occupy  a  small 
sleeping  room  overlooking  the  garden, 
known  by  the  name  of  'the  strangers' 
room.' 

Pleasant  associations,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  days  free  from  care,  were  con- 
nected with  it. 
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When  a  schoolboy  he  had  passed  many 
a  holiday  at  the  farm,  and  with  boyish 
delight  at  the  sport,  had  turned  the  hay, 
and  helped  to  build  many  a  hay- cock  and 
corn-rick. 

^^It  was  evening,"  Mr.  Parry  said, 
"when  I  opened  the  wicket,  walked  up 
the  path  to  the  farm-house  door,  where 
the  party  were  grouped  together,  and  told 
them  that  I  was  come  to  take  possession 
of  my  old  apartment  for  the  night. 

"My  appearance  was  hailed  by  those 
good  people  as  an  additional  drop  in  their 
cup  of  happiness. 

"I  saw  that  everything  was  conducted 
in  the  accustomed  orderly  train  that  used 
to  be  observed  during  old  Apjohn's  life. 

"  Our  seat,  instead  of  the  kitchen  fire- 
side, as  in  the  winter,  was  now,  after  sup- 
per, the  large  open  porch  with  its  stone 
benches. 

"Here  the  good  Curate  and  the  School- 
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master,  neither  of  them  having  had  time 
to  spare  during  the  day,  joined  us,  eager 
to  welcome  home  poor  David,  and  here  we 
made  him  relate  his  adventures  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  more  at  length  perhaps 
than  I  have  given  them  to  you,  although 
I  do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  any  of  the 
principal  events. 

"  David  said  he  found  the  Curate  and 
Schoolmaster  (both  highly  valued  by  him 
for  their  exceeding  worth)  were  but  little 
changed  since  he  had  last  seen  them,  ex- 
cept that  their  heads  were  whitening,  and 
their  figures  becoming  a  little  bent. 

"The  question  of  the  Mill  farm  was 
discussed,  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  was 
eligible  in  every  respect  provided  the 
Miller  was  satisfied  with  David  as  a  tenant. 

"  T  proposed,  as  a  connection,  and  one 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some 
weight,  to  see  about  it  on  the  morrow,  if 
David  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject. 
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"  It  was  the  very  thing  they  wished, 
Llewellyn  feeling  that  he  should  not  like 
risking  a  refusal  on  the  point  himself. 

"  I  sought  the  Miller  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  found  that  by  paying 
a  fine  the  farm  could  be  had  at  a  very 
-?mall  rent — in  short  that  it  would  then  be 
a  very  advantageous  take  for  David.  I 
had  already  remembered  the  Apjohns  in 
my  will,  but  to  the  younger  this  small 
sum  would  be  a  present  benefit. 

^^I  had  some  money  to  spare,  and 
thinking  I  could  not  employ  part  of  it 
better  than  in  helping  my  young  relative, 
I  paid  the  fine,  and  thus  secured  the  farm 
for  David. 

"  His  joy  was  unbounded,  and  leaving 
him  and  his  kind  brother  to  arrange  the 
rest  between  them,  I  left  them  over- 
whelmed with  their  thanks  and  blessings. 

^^Tliis  was  four  months  ago — I  was  there 
again  last  week. 

VOL.   III.  I 
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"  Four  months  had  made  a  great  alter- 
ation for  the  better  in  David  Apjohn's 
health.  He  was  giving  all  diligence  and 
attention  to  his  new  farm.  A  slight  lame- 
ness, which  did  not  impede  his  laboring 
all  day,  with  a  sallower  tint  in  his  coun- 
tenance than  he  had  when  a  boy,  were  the 
only  indications  that  remained  of  the  hard- 
ships and  illness  he  had  gone  through. 

"  He  took  me  to  see  the  farm,  which  I 
had  not  had  time  to  go  over  before.  A 
sweet  spot  it  was,  and  in  one  corner,  on  a 
gentle  slope,  with  a  thick  hedge  for  a  shel- 
ter, he  purposed  to  build  a  cottage  in  a 
year  or  two  if  matters  prospered  with  him 
as  he  trusted  they  would. 

"  He  was  quite  cured  of  rambling,  he 
said,  his  lot  was  cast  for  life — to  be  a  good 
agriculturist,  and  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
his  grandfather  was  become  his  only  am- 
bition. 

"  It  had  come  to  pass,  as  Llewellyn  al- 
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ways  said  it  would  do,  things  were  begin- 
ning to  find  their  level,  and  he  could 
truly  exclaim  with  the  poet  in  reference 
to  his  native  land 

*  Rich  is  thy  soil  and  merciful  thy  clime ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing  in  the  summer  drought; 
Unmatclied  thy  guardian-oaks;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves ;  and  on  thy  mountains  flecks 
Bleat  numberless,  \\hile  roving  round  their  sides. 
Bellow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves.' 

"  We  sat  down  upon  a  seat  formed  by 
the  roots  of  an  old  oak  tree,  which  over- 
shadowed one  corner  of  the  field. 

"  David's  heart  seemed  so  full  at  the 
prospect  of  independence  before  him,  that 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word.  1 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him  I  wished  to  discover  if 
the  religious  feelings  which  seemed  to  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind  when  last  I  saw 
him  were  still  predominant,  and  I   was 

I  2 
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thinking  how  I  should  open  the  subject 
when  he  suddenly  began  it  himself,  and 
that  in  a  most  earnest  manner. 

''  He  recurred  with  deep  regret  to  the 
idle  habits  he  had  fallen  into  upon  his 
grandfather's  death,  to  his  neglect  of  his 
kind  brother's  remonstrances,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  shunned  the  society 
of  those  who  had  been  his  friends  and 
mentors  from  childhood — the  worthy  cu- 
rate and  the  schoolmaster. 

^^  He  said  it  shewed  the  innate  depravity 
of  a  heart  which  nothing  but  prayer  and 
the  study  of  the  scriptures  could  restrain, 
and  both  of  those,  he  owned  to  his  shame, 
he  had  begun  to  neglect  as  soon  as  he 
became  his  own  master. 

"  Then  he  went  over  the  miseries  and 
disappointments  he  had  had  to  endure  in 
California  and  afterwards  in  Australia, 
and  remarked  that  when  he  looked  back  to 
them,  he  saw  clearly  the  loving-kindness  of 
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the  Lord  in  all  his  dealings  with  him, 
trying  to  win  back — now  by  correction, 
now  by  forbearance,  now  by  signal  mer- 
cies— the  strayed  sheep  who  had  wandered 
from  his  fold. 

'^  Then  he  talked  of  the  special  Provi- 
dence that  had,  with  a  watchful  care, 
brought  him  back,  through  many  dangers 
and  deep  waters,  to  his  native  land. 

^^  On  that  fearful  night  of  the  shipwreck 
when  death  seemed  around  them  on  every 
side,  and  no  help  was  nigh,  when  '  the 
waters  of  the  sea  had  well  nigh  covered 
them,'  he  said,  he  could  hardly  explain  his 
own  sensations  as  he  clung  to  the  poop  ; 
amidst  all  his  terrors  the  idea  that  the 
Lord  God  heard  his  voice  crying  for  aid 
out  of  the  depths,  was  pre-eminent,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  most  appropriate 
passages  in  the  psalms  of  David  came 
crowding  to  his  memory. 

*^  Again  he  spoke  of  the  evil  effects  he 
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had  experienced  by  being  drawn  away 
from  sober  company  and  religious  pur- 
suits, and  induced  to  visit  village  clubs 
and  alehouses. 

^^  ^  It  was  only  from  a  love  of  variety,' 
he  observed  ;  '  and  to  satisfy  an  idle  curi- 
osity in  the  beginning,  but  I  soon  found 
the  taste  grow  on  me,  and  I  began  to  dis- 
like employment,  and  to  long  for  riches 
without  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  them, 
I  began  to  weary  of  the  quiet  farm  life, 
and  felt  myself  becoming  indifferent  to  the 
topics  my  good  brother  was  used  to  dis- 
cuss. 

"  '  Often  now,  when  I  wake  in  the  night, 
I  bless  God  that  my  principles  were  not 
totally  corrupted,  and  my  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  destroyed  by  associating  with 
the  idle  characters  among  whom  I  was  un- 
avoidably thrown  in  my  search  after  gold ; 
and  that  I  did  not  become  as  reckless  as 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  example, 
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I  attribute,  under  God,  to  the  care  which 
my  good  grandfather  took  to  instruct  me 
early  in  Bible  knowledge. 

''  ^  Though  the  good  seed  was  smothered 
and  buried  for  a  time,  it  was  not  totally 
lost,  and  when  pain  and  sickness  laid  me 
low,  and  conscience  told  me  how  far  I  had 
wandered  from  my  God,  scripture  truths 
and  promises  which  I  had  learned  as  a 
child,  came  with  healing  on  their  wings  to 
bring  comfort  to  my  sick  heart,  and  lead 
me  in  the  right  path. 

^' '  Believe  me  Sir,'  he  added  with  ener- 
gy, ^  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  treasure  a 
man  can  have  in  his  house.' 

'^  I  was  glad  to  hear  my  young  friend 
express  himself  in  this  manner;  and 
think,  that,  like  Llewellyn,  he  has  found 
the  '  pearl  of  great  price.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"What  are  hopes,  but  gleams  of  brightness, 
Glancing  darkest  clouds  between  ? '' 

Barton. 

Mr.  Parry  was  a  daily  visitor  at  Mr^ 
Merton's  house  for  the  short  time  he  re- 
mained in  London. 

Emily  was  never  weary  of  questioning 
him  about  the  inhabitants  of  Llanluyd — 
even  to  the  butchers  and  bakers,  and  the 
poor  people  whom  she  used  to  visit.  Mr. 
Parry  liked  the  interest  she  continued  to 
show  for  this   secluded  village,   and  an- 
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gwered  her  with  cheerful  minuteness.  Yet 
those  she  was  most  interested  in  she  dared 
not  mention.  She  feared  to  utter  Yaugh- 
an'snarae  lest  her  countenance  should  betray 
her.  Once  or  twice  she  ventured  a  ques- 
tion about  Penelope,  but  there  was  little 
to  be  told  concerning  the  calm,  unevent- 
ful life  of  Miss  Vaughan,  and  her  inquiries 
did  not  elicit  any  mention  of  the  brother. 

Mr.  Parry  augured  from  her  silence 
that  she  was  deeply  piqued  with  him.  He 
could  not  account  for  Vaughan's  negli- 
gence in  omitting  to  call  on  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  taken  such  delight  in  edu- 
cating and  instructing,  and  whose  talents 
he  had  fostered  with  such  care. 

There  was  evidently  some  coolness  be- 
tween them.  He  turned  to  Mrs.  Stanley 
for  explanation,  but  she  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  betray  the  secret  of  her  friend, 
and  her  answers  only  led  him,  without  her 
intending  it,  to  a  wrong  construction. 

I  3 
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He  suspected  that  Yaughan  liked  Emi- 
ly, whilst  she — dazzled  by  rank,  fashion, 
and  influenced  by  her  uncle's  partiality  for 
the  young  man — would,  most  probably, 
bestow  her  hand  upon  Walter  Bonham. 

Mr.  Parry  was  sorry  that  Emily  pre- 
ferred a  Bonham, 

Although  his  residence  at  Llanluyd  had 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  them,  they 
were  not  favorites  of  his.  The  patronising 
tone  that  the  family  took  with  most  of  the 
people  of  Llanluyd,  disgusted  him.  He 
could  not  personally  complain  of  it  him- 
self— there  was  a  sturdy  independence 
about  him  that  set  it  at  nought — and  the 
Yaughan' s  too  were  exceptions,  Yaughan 
being  courted  by  them  for  his  talents  and 
conversational  powers. 

But  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage were  made  to  feel  their  inferiority;  and 
though  the  haughty  ladies,  Diana  and 
Matilda,  were  no  longer  there,  the  spirit 
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extended  into  the  household,  and  they 
lorded  it  in  their  turn  over  the  tradespeo- 
ple and  peasantry. 

The  very  old  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  often  bring  up  over  the  fireside 
what  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  the  Yaughan  family — 
then  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

They  would  relate  stories  of  their  liber- 
ality and  of  the  acts  of  kindness  performed 
by  them,  speak  of  their  condescension  as 
arising  from  the  pure  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  trace  their  pedigree  for  centuries  back. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  an  age 
when  a  levelling  spirit  predominates  such 
reverence  still  exists  for  ancient  descent. 
But  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  countries, 
respect  for  ancient  lineage  still  has  a  fii-m 
hold  among  us,  and,  perhaps,  is  never  more 
observable  than  among  that  class  of  people 
whom  you  would  suppose  most  ready  to 
decry  it,  and  to  prefer  those   who  had 
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arrived  at  wealth  and  rank  without  any 
such  claim. 

"When  Mr.  Parry  returned  to  Llanluyd 
his  report  of  the  presumed  engagement 
between  Emily  Hume  and  Mr.  Bonham 
gave  Yaughan  exqusite  pain  at  first.  The 
great  friendship  that  existed  between 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Parry  rendered  it 
probable  that  his  information  came  from 
her,  and  the  thought  of  this  put  Yaugh- 
an's  former  suspicions  beyond  a  doubt. 

He  saw  his  love  for  Emily  was  perfectly 
hopeless,  and  he  determined  to  overcome 
it.  He  reasoned  the  point  over  and  over 
with  himself,  and  always  came  to  the  same 
conclusion^  that  he  must  learn  to  forget 
her. 

He  had  his  literary  occupations  to  em- 
ploy him — dear,  quiet,  Penelope  always 
near  him — wealth  was  likely  to  be  his,  for 
popularity  had  sought  him  out — fame  had 
tracked  his  footsteps,  and  the  gifts  of  for- 
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tune  were  not  to  be  despised  when  his 
dear  and  revered  sister  was  at  his  side  to 
share  them. 

He  would  sigh  when  he  argued  thus 
far,  and  feel,  in  spite  of  himself,  how  po- 
pularity, fame,  and  fortune  would  be  en- 
hanced by  a  smile  from  Emily.  But  the 
thought  was  bauished  even  as  it  rose,  and 
he  would  argue  on. 

To  a  man  immersed  in  books  as  he  was, 
a  life  of  celibacy  ought  not  to  be  an  evil. 
As  to  thinking  of  looking  for  anothei" 
Emily,  that  could  never  be ;  there  was 
but  one  Emily  in  the  world  for  him.  But 
there  were  a  thousand  other  things  to  be 
sought  for  besides  this  absorbing  love.  It 
should  be  blotted  out  of  his  calculations^ 
and  have  no  place  in  his  imagination  but 
as  a  meteor,  bright  but  delusive  ;  a  charm 
seldom  found  upon  earth  except  in  the 
pages  of  some  old  romance,  or  in  the 
crystal   cavern   *with    rubies    and    with 
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emeralds  set,'  where  the  mermaid — con* 
stant  in  the  depths  of  the  inconstant  sea — 
mourns  the  young  warrior  chief  she  so 
vainly  tried  to  win  with  melting  song. 
^N'ot  in  woman's  breast — love  did  not  in- 
habit there — he  had  seen  enough  of  the 
sex  to  know  it.  Were  Syr  Cauline  in  his 
*  blacke  armoure  dight,'  ^so  yong  and 
comlye/  now  on  earth,  he  would  meet 
with  no  Christabelle  to  break  her  heart 
when  he  was  no  more  ;  and  the  Eed-cross 
Knight  might  wander  over  the  world 
alone,  and  no  lady-love  disguised  as  a 
pilgrim  boy  would  ever  bear  him  com- 
pany. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


'*  I  will  forget  her,  all  dear  recollections 
Pressed  in  ray  heart,  like  flowers  within  a  book 
Shall  be  torn  out  and  scattered  to  the  winds." 

Longfellow. 

Vaughan,  in  spite  of  all  the  philosophy  he 
mustered,  felt  very  unsettled. 

Plunge  deeply  as  he  might  into  his  be- 
loved studies,  and  concentrate  his  thoughts 
ever  so  much  upon  what  he  was  about, 
still  there  were  moments  when  he  could 
not  master  his  regi'ets. 

At  the  hour  when  Emily  had  been  ac- 
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customed  every  day  to  enter  the  study,^ 
and  betake  herself  ta  her  occupations — 
writing  and  learning  her  tasks  when  first 
she  came,  a  lovely  child,  into  the  house ; 
more  advanced  studies  as  she  grew  older, 
woman  grown,  a  participator  in  his  pur- 
suits, with  talent  and  versatility  of  genius 
that  often  astonished  him — he  would  glance 
at  the  old  time-piece  that  stood  on  the 
chimney  slab,  just  as  it  used  to  do  when 
she  was  there,  lay  down  his  pen,  take  a 
turn  in  the  room,  then  chide  himself  for 
his  folly,  and,  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  re- 
sume his  pen,  and  write  with  redoubled 
diligence. 

He  could  not  conceal  it  from  himself — 
the  study  was  grown  a  gloomy  room — the 
sunbeam  that  lighted  it  was  gone.  What 
mattered  it  ?  He  had  no  right  to  expect 
to  keep  Emily  there  always.  Even  if  her 
uncle  had  not  come  for  her,  it  must  have 
ended  as  it  did.     He  must  love  and  she 
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could  not  return  it — he  was  too  old  for 
her. 

He  found  the  walks  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  loiter  through  with  her,  so 
lonely  that  he  started  when  his  foot  un- 
premeditatedly  turned  in  their  direction, 
and  strode  away  into  the  country  seeking 
paths  they  had  not  trod  together. 

Thus  he  went  on,  labouring  over  the 
work  he  had  sketched  out,  trying  to  keep 
it  always  in  his  mind,  with  pen  or  pencil 
ever  in  his  hand  noting  down  beautiful 
thoughts,  fancying  he  was  forgetting 
Emily,  yet  embodying  her  in  the  fairest 
visions  of  his  pen. 

And  so  time  passed  until  his  old  friend 
Ellard  came,  unasked,  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  him.  He  had  been  making  a  sketch- 
ing tour,  and,  though  Llanluyd  was  rather 
out  of  his  way,  could  not  think  of  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  without  visiting  it. 

Yaughan  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  In- 
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dependent  of  the  friendship  he  had  always' 
felt  for  him,  his  having-  admired  and  been 
refused  by  Emily,  drew  him  closer  by  a 
secret  though  unspoken  link.  Ellard 
knew  that  Emily  was  no  longer  an  inmate 
of  the  hall.  Were  she  there  he  would  not 
have  invited  himself  thither.  Although 
he  had  quite  conquered  his  preference — 
certain  that  she  had  no  heart  to  give  him 
— and  thought  of  her  now  but  as  a  very 
charming  girl,  yet  the  old  Hall  wore  a  very 
different  aspect  to  him,  to  what  it  did 
when  she  Avas  there. 

The  hand  of  female  taste  was  wanting. 
Miss  Yaughan  herself,  though  singularly 
neat  in  her  arrangements,  had  no  turn  for 
those  little  decorations  which  mark  that 
a  young,  light  heart  inhabits  the  spot. 

There  were  no  favourite  plants — no 
night  blowing  stock,  carefully  watered,  in 
the  entrance  hall.  "No  flowers  refreshed 
the  eye  of  the  student  in  his  study.     No 
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books  and  drawings  scattered  about  re- 
lieved the  dark  wainscotting  of  the  draw- 
ing room.  The  air  came  in  fresh  and 
pure  through  the  windows,  but  it  bore  no 
rush  of  sweets  rifled  from  mignionette 
and  odoriferous  flowers  that  a  fair  hand 
had  clustered  on  the  window-seats.  Every- 
thing was  in  its  proper  place,  and  each 
chair  stood  against  the  wall  in  undisturbed 
dignity;  while  the  solid,  well-rubbed 
table  shone,  without  print  or  china  vase, 
tiny  work-basket,  or  tome  of  poetry  or 
romance,  to  dim  the  polish  of  its  sur- 
face. 

Miss  Penelope  was  the  same  calm, 
silent  person  —  kindling  into  kindness 
when  you  knew  her — but  Yaughan  was 
not  the  same  he  had  been ;  he  was  grown 
graver.  His  general  manner  had  always 
been  grave,  but  he  had  lost  the  burst  of 
enthusiasm  that  used  to  vary  that  gravity 
and  light  up  his  face. 
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He  was  grown  older  in  fact — twenty 
years  older  in  manner,  to  what  he  was 
when  Ellard  was  before  at  the  HalL 

Two  days  had  passed  and  there  was  no 
mention  of  Emily. 

On  the  third  evening  Yaughan  and 
Ellard  set  out,  as  usual,  to  take  a  stroll. 

'^  Let  us  go  this  way,"  said  Ellard,  *^  I 
remember  how  beautiful  I  used  to  think 
this  walk ; ''  and  he  drew  his  friend 
down  the  lane  towards  the  path  on  the 
river  side. 

I^ow  Vaughan  always  avoided  this 
walk,  it  was  Emily's  favorite  one. 

^'Vaughan  !  ''  said  Ellard  at  last,  very 
abruptly,  ^'  why  did  you  let  Emily  Hume 
leave  this  part  of  the  country  ?  '^ 

Vaughan  started — he  had  just  been 
thinking  of  Emily. 

"  I  had  no  claim  on  her,''  he  replied 
colouring,  "you  know  her  uncle — you 
must  have  heard  all  about  it — he  stood  in 
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a  parent's  light  to  her — Penelope  and  I 
could  not  we  had  no  right " 

''  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  said  Ellard, 
but  tell  me  candidly,  was  it  possible  you 
could  see  her  daily — live  under  the  same 
roof — be  her  instructor — her  companion 
and  not  love  her  ? '' 

"  Ellard  !  "  said  Yaughan,  with  much 
heat,  "  you  do  me  wrong  if  you  think  I 
deceived  you  with  regard  to  my  senti- 
ments for  Emily  when  I  saw  you  last ;  or 
if  you  imagine  I  did  not  fulfil  the  commis- 
sion you  entrusted  me  with  to  the  letter — 
you  do  not,  you  cannot  suppose  I  would 
act  so  dishonorably." 

"  No,"  said  Ellard  earnestly,  "  I  am 
satisfied  the  idea  of  Emily  and  love  had 
never  entered  your  head  then.  She  was  I 
have  no  doubt — it  would  be  marvel  were 
she  not — a  lovely  girl  in  your  eyes,  but 
you  felt  for  her  nothing  but  a  brother's — 
say  rather  perhaps  a  parent's — affection. 
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^'You  do  me  justice,"  said  Yaughan, 
"  I  thought  not  of  her  myself  when  you 
were  here ;  I  might  have  been  loth  to  lose 
her — child  of  adoption  as  she  was  to 
Penelope  and  myself — but  I  pressed  your 
suit  warmly,  as  friend  for  friend." 

"  I  am  sure  you  did,''  said  Ellard,  ^'  I 
never  had  a  doubt  of  it — but  afterwards?'* 

^'  Oh  !  Ellard  I  why  this  question  ?  why 
torture  me  ?  let  us  not  speak  of  it." 

<<  Forgive  me,  I  must  speak  of  it,  you 
must  tell  me." 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  What  do 
you  want  to  know?"  said  Vaughan 
almost  fiercely. 

"  Simply — did  you  love  her  afterwards? 
Yes  or  no." 

"Yes,"  said  Yaughan,  choked  with 
emotion  "  are  you  satisfied  ?  it  is  a  pain- 
ful subject,  let  us  drop  it.'' 

"  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,"  re- 
turned Ellard,   "  there  is  some  mistake — 
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some  misunderstanding — I  cannot  unravel 
it,  perhaps  you  can.'' 

''  Go  on." 

"  I  saw  Emily  in  London,  I  was  at  a 
party   she   was   at — certainly    the    most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  room — she  was  look- 
ing beautiful,  but  the  light  of  happiness, 
I  saw   in  her  eye  here,  was  no   longer 
there.     In  spite  of  the   brilliant   accom- 
paniments of  music  and  joyousness  with 
which   she  was  surrounded,  she  wore  an 
anxious,  unsettled  air  ;  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, I  who  had  so  often  gazed  on  her  here  ! 
I  saw  her  turn  coldly  away  from  the  man  her 
uncle  has  selected  for  her  as  a  husband. 
She  has  refused  him — I  heard  so  from  the 
best   authority,  but  her  uncle  is   deter- 
mined it  shall  be  a  match.     He  has  won 
the  good  opinion  too  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  and 
she    hopes    it    may    be    brought    about 

yet." 

"Well!  well,"  said  Yaughan,  bitterly, 
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^^  Why  tell  me  all  this  ?  Why  torture  me 
mth  questions  and  shew  me  that  she  most 
prohably  will  be  married  to  Bonham  ?  " 

^^  But  why  is  it  so  ?  that  is  what  I  want 
to  be  made  acquainted  with,"  replied  EUard. 
'^  She  loves  you,  you  love  her.  Why  did 
you  not  bind  her  to  yourself  before  her 
uncle  came  ?  Why  not  now  ?  It  must  be 
some  false  notion  of  honor,  and  she  will 
be  the  victim.'' 

^^  You  build  upon  false  premises,''  said 
Yaughan  hoarsely.  "  Emily  does  not 
love  me.  Why,  man,  you  are  mad  to 
think  it.  Do  you  imagine,  were  it  so, 
that  I  would  bury  myself  here,  and  let 
her  uncle  chalk  out  what  destiny  he  pleases 
for  her?  No,  were  Emily's  heart  mine 
worlds  should  not  divide  us  !  " 

"  Then  you  asked  her  and  she  refused 
you?"  said  Ellard  earnestly. 

^^  Ask  one  who  shewed  me  plainly  that 
she  flew  from  such  an  explanation,"  ex- 
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claimed  Yaughan  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness ''  wlio  took  every  means  to  make  me 
understand  that  I  had  no  chance  as  a 
lover,  ^yho  broke  off  the  moment  she  sus- 
pected my  budding  hopes — that  sweet 
interchange  of  thought  which  had  existed 
between  us  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  and 
child-like  read  her  tasks  at  my  knee ;  who 
sedulously  avoided  giving  me  an  instant's 
conversation  with  her  alone  ;  who  prepared 
for  her  departure  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
captive  about  to  be  let  loose,  and  rushed 
into  all  the  follies  of  the  gay  world  with- 
out a  regret  for  past  scenes ?  ISo,  I  did 
not  ask  her." 

^^I  cannot  understand  it,"  returned  El- 
lard,  musingly.  "  This  of  her  who  I  found 
— (made  clear-sighted  after  being  rejected 
myself,  by  a  love  which  having  no  hope 
to  feed  upon  has  since  passed  away  like  a 
sweet  dream) — had  no  thought,  no  ear,  no 
eye  for  any  one  but  you ',  who,  unconscious 
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as  you  were  of  it  at  the  time,  hung  upon 
your  words  and  phrases — caught  the  very 
turn  of  your  voice — liked  what  you  liked 
— avoided  what  displeased  you.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  observed  all  this,  *  I  have  no 
chance — her  whole  heart  is  Yaughan's.'  I 
was  not  jealous  that  she  preferred  you,  but 
I  marvelled  at  your  indifference.  '  It  can- 
not last,  he  must  love  her  in  the  end,'  I 
thought,  '  so  attractive  as  she  is,'  and  I 
taught  myself  to  forget — And  now " 

"  You  misunderstood  her  entirely,  El- 
lard,  believe  me,"  said  Yaughan,  vehe- 
mently. ''If  it  were  so." — He  paused, 
then  he  continued  more  calmly,  "  the  fact 
is,  EUard,  youth  and  age  are  incompatible 
— friendship  may  exist  between  them  — " 

*'Butyouare  not  old,  Yaughan,"  El- 
lard  interrupted,  "a  dozen  or  fourteen 
years  older  than  Emily  you  may  be,  but 
not  more.  Why  you  were  scarcely  bearded 
— a  mere  boy,  when  you  became  my  tutor 
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— certainly  not  a  great  deal  my  senior  in 
years,  1  hough  vastly  so  in  acquirements." 
"You  rate  me  too  high,  and  yourself 
too  low,  my  friend,"  Vaughan  said,  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  ''  but  to  the 
point.  I  am  old  with  regard  to  one  in  the 
early,  bright  spring  of  womanhood,  as 
Emily  is ;  and  then  Emily  knew  that  ano- 
ther passion  had  scathed  my  heart.  I  do 
not  blame  her  in  the  least.  Friendship 
would  have  continued  to  exist  between  us 
were  it  not  for  my  folly.  She  would  still 
have  looked  upon  me  as  her  kind  instruc- 
tor and  friend.  But  all  this  had  quite 
vanished  before  she  left  us.  She  evinced 
no  friendship,  no  regret  either  in  her 
manner  when  she  was  going,  or  in  the 
cold,  formal  letters  she  occasionally  writes 
my  sister.  Oh,  Ellard,  how  unlike  the 
letters — full  of  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  wisdom  of  the  woman,  that  I  used  to 
read  for  you  when  we  were  abroad !" 
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^^  All  yes,"  said  Ellard,  ^^I  thouglit  I  read 
her  heart  in  those  letters  at  first.  Then, 
when  I  found  she  was  but  as  a  dear  sister 
in  your  eyes,  I  fancied  myself  mistaken, 
and  I  allowed  myself  to  think  of  her  and 
image  what  she  was.  I  saw  her  here  more 
beautiful,  more  talented  even  than  I  had 
imagined — you  were  still  indifferent,  and 
I  hoped  to  win  her.  I  commissioned  you 
to  tell  her  what  I  had  not  courage  to  say 
myself.  There  was  nothing  in  your  man- 
ner that  led  me  to  doubt  you.  But  you  did 
not  succeed — your  answer  was  a  decisive 
one.  Still  I  lingered,  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  Emily's  look  or  demeanour  to 
give  me  the  slightest  hope.  I  watched  her 
narrowly,  and  then  wondered  at  my  own 
blindness  for  not  seeing  it  before — she  had 
no  heart  to  give  me.  I  pitied  her,  disap- 
pointed as  I  was  myself,  from  the  depths 
of  mv  soul.  When  I  saw  her  the  other 
day  I  perceived  how  distant  her  thoughts 
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were  from  the  scenes  around  her.  I  ap- 
proached— she  received  me  kindly,  and  I 
asked  for  you.  She  was  red  and  pale  by 
turns,  and  her  voice  faltered.  I  came  to 
see  you,  and  I  was  not  here  a  day  before 
I  suspected,  although  you  never  mentioned 
her  name,  that  you  thought  of  nothing 
else.  You  sighed  when  I  reminded  you  of 
our  social  evenings — you  started  from 
your  chair  when  I  spoke  of  a  book  she  had 
read  aloud  for  us — you  dared  not  mention 
her  name  to  me — your  lips  were  sealed  on 
it — united  in  spirit  why  are  you  thus 
separated?" 

Yaughan  had  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand — he  did  not  choose  Ellard  to  see  how 
deeply  he  was  moved.     At  last  he  said, 

"  Ellard,  you  read  me  truly.  I  struggle 
in  vain  to  forget  her.  I  was  in  love  before 
I  knew  it — yes,  even  when  I  appeared 
indifferent.  Deceived  by  the  engrossing 
charm    of  having   so    sweet    a  mind  to 
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fasHon  from  early  childhood,  the  danger  I 
ran  of  preferring  her  to  every  other  wo- 
man never  entered  my  mind.  I  was  fifty 
fathom  deep  in  love  before  I  knew  where 
I  was,  and  when  I  discovered  it,  it  was 
but  to  learn  its  hopelessness.  You  have 
read  me  well  and  truly.  But  Emily  !  Oh  I 
if  it  could  be  possible — what  a  new  vision 
of  life  it  would  open  to  me — what  hap- 
piness ! " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


**  Disturbed  and  broken  like  a  sick  man's  sleep, 
Our  troubled  thoughts  to  distant  prospects  leap.'' 

Prior, 

Yaughan's  philosophy  was  quite  overset. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  apply 
himself  to  his  books. 

While  he  was  satisfied  of  Emily's  in- 
difference and  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  preference  he  felt  for  her ;  he  had,  as 
it  were,  buried    himself    in   tomes    and 


manuscripts.  But  now  that  Ellard  had 
awakened  a  new  train  of  thoughts  in  his 
mind  he  found  it  impossible  to  think  of 
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anything  but  of  her.  His  ^ivid  imagina- 
tion pictured  her  on  the  brink  of  making 
a  marriage  against  her  inclinations,  and 
he  determined  to  go  to  London,  see 
her,  and  assure  himself  if  he  had  indeed 
any  interest  in  her  heart ;  and  if  he 
had  not,  at  all  events  to  offer  her  a  home 
again  with  Penelope,  should  she  displease 
her  uncle  by  a  refusal  of  Mr.  Bonham. 

Now  all  agitation,  and  unfit  to  attend 
to  anything,  Yaughan  was  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  what  he  had  appeared  to  be  a  few 
days  before. 

Meantime  during  Ellard's  visit  at  the 
Hall,  a  train  of  circumstances  were  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  conclusion  between  Emily 
and  Mr.  Bonham. 

This  young  man  inherited  his  father's 
love  of  play,  and  gambled  to  an  extent 
that  sometimes  placed  him  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  A  late  run  of  ill  luck  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  procure  money. 
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A  marriage  with  Emily  would  put  him  at 
ease  for  the  present,  but  how  expedite  it  ? 
how  bring  her  to  consent  ?  He  knew  it 
was  the  earnest  wish — indeed  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Merton  it  should  take  place, 
who,  ignorant  of  his  nephew's  propensity 
for  play,  and  aware  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, that  although  apparently  in  tolerable 
health,  his  own  life  could  not  be  depended 
on,  reckoned  with  increasing  eagerness 
upon  the  completion  of  his  plans. 

It  so  happened  that  the  regiment  to 
which  Walter  Bonliam  belonged  was  at 
this  time  named,  as  likely  for  foreign 
service. 

This  gave  the  young  man  a  plausible 
pretext  for  beseeching  Mr.  Merton  to  use 
his  influence  with  Emily  and  induce  her 
to  accept  him  at  once. 

He  represented  that  his  regiment  might 
be  abroad  for  some  years,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  would  look  ill  if 
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he  exchanged,  that  leave  of  absence  would 
be  impossible  to  procure,  and  that,  in 
short,  it  would  make  him  miserable  to 
leave  the  country  without  being  united  to 
Emily. 

This  last  circumstance  was  quite  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Morton's  views ;  besides  he 
had  become  more  and  more  attached  to  his 
nephew,  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
every  weak  point  of  his  uncle's  character, 
and  more  determined  that  Emily  should 
be  his  wife. 

He  spoke  seriously  on  the  subject  to 
Mrs.  Stanley,  She  coincided  with  him  in 
his  good  opinion  of  the  young  man  but 
said  candidly  that  she  feared  Emily  would 
not  consent. 

He  started  up  and  turned  pale  with 
rage,  his  breath  came  thick,  and  his  utter- 
ance was  impeded. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  my  niece  cannot 
continue  so  childish  an  opposition.    Eauk, 
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suitableness  of  age,  fortune — what  can  she 
wish  for  more  !  " 

He  summoned  Emily  on  the  instant. 
Her  determination  was  as  decided  as 
before,  though  couched  in  gentle  lan- 
guage. 

She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind.  She 
would  not  give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Bon- 
ham. 

Mr.  Merton  was  irritated  beyond  mea- 
sure, you  could  see  it  in  the  quiver  of 
the  lip,  but  he  repressed  his  anger,  and 
said  he  would  give  her  three  weeks  to 
consider. 

She  said,  she  had  already  considered, 
and  that  he  must  take  her  answer  as 
final. 

He  frowned  and  sternly  repeated  that  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  should  be  renewed — not  until 
then  would  he  take  her  answer. 

It  was  during  this   interim    that   Mr. 
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Ellard  had  seen  her,  and  remarked   her 
dejection. 

Mrs.  Stanley — dear  woman — distressed 
at  this  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  uncle, 
and  having  nothing  at  heart  but  Emily's 
happiness  would  have  again  reasoned 
with  her:  but  Emily,  knowing  her 
opinion  and  what  advice  she  was  likely  to 
receive  from  her,  no  longer  gave  her  an 
opportunity,  or  made  her  the  confidant  of 
her  feelings. 

These  feelings  were  often  very  painful. 
It  was  not  alone  the  pangs  of  unrequited 
love,  or  thoughts  of  her  uncle's  displeasure 
she  had  to  contend  with — there  was  the 
helplessness  of  her  own  condition  should 
she  offend  her  uncle.  She  could  no  longer 
look  upon  Yaughan's  house  as  her  home 
and  the  difference  of  opinion  between  her 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Bonham,  would  make  it  very  irksome  to 
her  to  seek  an  asylum  from  that  lady. 
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Dear  Mrs.  Benson's  arms  would  be  open 
as  ever  to  receive  her,  but  the  resources  of 
this  dear  friend  were  now  very  narrow,  as 
from  the  failure  of  a  bank  she  had  lately 
lost  all  her  savings ;  nothing  now  being 
left  her  but  a  life  interest  in  some  houses 
in  New  York. 

There  were  her  own  talents  and  exer- 
tions to  be  sure ;  but  now  that  she  knew 
more  of  life  her  self-dependance  was  less. 
Where  thousands  were  on  the  chace  for 
employment,  might  she  not  fail  ?  Success 
in  literature  depended  upon  the  popular 
breath. 

True,  she  knew  the  laurel  wreath  was 
awarded  to  some,  and  that  others  made 
their  works  stepping  stones  to  fortune. 
But  she  was  likewise  aware  that  many  a 
manuscript,  fondly  built  upon,  wearied 
over  in  the  study,  and  corrected  with 
anxious  care,  never  saw  the  light — unable 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  publishers — but 
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with  its  luckless  author,  was  consigned  to 
utter  oblivion. 

Added  to  these  considerations  there  was 
that  of  her  being  under  age — her  uncle 
had  still  a  parent's  right  over  her. 

And  now  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parry  opened 
upon  Emily  a  new  cause  of  distress.  It 
contained  an  account  of  the  sudden  death 
of  good  Mrs.  Benson.  Poor  Emily  had  al- 
ways flattered  herself  they  might  have 
had  at  least  one  more  meeting,  but  it  was 
not  to  be. 

Her  only  consolation  was  that  her  kind 
friend  left  this  world  for  a  better  without 
pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind.  The  night 
of  her  dissolution  she  had  gone  to  bed  in 
her  usual  health,  and  was  found  dead  in 
the  morning  with  a  calm  smile  upon  her 
lips  as  if  she  but  slept — so  peacefully  did 
her  spirit  seek  its  eternal  rest.  It  seemed 
as  if,  for  her,  death  had  put  on  the  gen- 
tlest of  his  looks. 
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Mr.  Parry  had  told  Emily  during  his 
visit  to  London,  that  he  thought  when  the 
good  "woman  was  taken  it  would  be  sud- 
denly and  without  pain.  Her  great  age, 
and  gradual  break  up  of  strength  led  him 
to  this  conclusion. 

Emily  sighed  at  the  time,  and  hoped 
when  it  pleased  God  to  call  her,  that  her 
e;xit  would  warrant  the  beautiful  lines 

"NigLt  dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft — .'' 

but  she  thought  not,  nor  did  Mr.  Parry 
either,  that  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Benson 
was  so  near  at  hand. 

The  grief  which  the  loss  of  this  beloved 
friend  occasioned  Emily,  threw  other  sour- 
ces of  vexation  into  the  shade,  and  Mr. 
Merton,  seeing  how  absorbed  she  was,  and 
hearing  that  the  intended  movements  of 
the  regiment  in  which  Walter  Bonham 
held  his  commission  were  not  likely  to  be 
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known  for  at  least  two  months,  consented 
to  give  her  yet  a  little  longer  before  re- 
ceiving her  decisive  answer. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  much 
outstaid  the  period  she  had  fixed  upon  for 
her  return  into  Wales,  was  called  there 
suddenly  on  business,  having  been  left 
executrix  to  a  will,  and  guardian  to  a  lit- 
tle child  by  a  distant  relative  lately  de- 
ceased. 

It  pained  her  to  be  obliged  to  separate 
from  Emily  at  such  a  juncture,  yet  she 
felt  that  perhaps  she  was  better  left  alone 
with  her  uncle.  He  had  been  complaining 
of  indisposition  lately,  not  seriously,  but 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  much  exercise. 
This  probably  would  throw  them  more  to- 
gether, and  might  soften  him  with  respect 
to  Emily,  if  she  continued,  as  Mrs.  Stanley 
feared  she  would,  opposed  to  his  wishes. 

While  these  incidents  were  occurring, 
Vaughan,  incited  by  hope,  arrived  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  immediately  sought  an  interview 
with  Emily. 

He  was  much  sui-prised  when  as  before, 
he  was  refused  admittance  into  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's house.  No  one  was  at  home.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  fate  in  it — was  he  never  to 
see  her  again  ? 

Totally  ignorant  that  Mr.  Merton  was 
the  bar  that  prevented  their  meeting,  he 
wandered  in  a  maze  of  doubt,  disappoint- 
ment, and  fear,  as  he  slowly  retraced  his 
steps. 

That  gentleman  had  accidentally  heard 
of  his  arrival  in  town,  and  had  given 
peremptory  orders  to  his  servant  that  if 
Mr.  Yaughan  called,  no  one  should  be  at 
home. 

It  was  not  only  ancient  pique  that  led 
to  this — another  reason  was  added. 

Some  trifling  circumstances  united  to 
Emily's  continued  coldness  towards  Mr. 
Bonham,  awoke  a  suspicion  in  his  mind 
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that  some  one  else  might  already  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  her.  He 
questioned  Mrs.  Stanley  on  the  subject, 
and,  although  that  lady  endeavoured  not 
to  give  him  any  clue,  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  man  to  whom  Emily  owed  so 
much — her  friend  and  instructor  from 
childhood  —  might  have  fascinated  her 
youthful  imagination  —  somewhere  she 
must  have  a  preference,  and  for  who  more 
Hkely  ? 

Fired  with  apprehension  at  the  thought, 
and  determined  that  Emily  should  never 
bear  a  name  which  early  association  had 
made  so  grating  to  his  ear,  he  resolved  to 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent 
their  meeting. 

This  it  was  that  made  him  deny 
Yaughan  access  to  his  house,  and  induced 
him  to  watch  the  postman  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  lest  a  communication  of  his 
being  in  London,  and  of  his  disappoint- 
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ment  at  not  seeing  her,  might  reach 
Emily  through  a  letter  from  him. 

The  postman  did  not  bring  one,  but 
Yaughan  called  again  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  and,  still  informed  that 
neither  Mr.  Merton  or  his  niece  were  at 
home,  gave  the  servant  a  letter  for  Emily 
with  direction  to  give  it  into  her  own  hand. 

It  was  intercepted  by  Mr.  Merton,  who 
had  no  scruple  in  breaking  the  seal  and 
reading  the  contents. 

This  unjustifiable  conduct,  while  it 
opened  his  eyes  to  Yaughan's  love  for 
Emily,  made  him  doubtful  as  to  what  her 
sentiments  might  be  for  the  writer — there 
was  evidently  hope  in  the  letter,  but 
also  uncertainty. 

That  Yaughan  should  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  pleading  his  own  cause,  however, 
he  ordered  that  all  the  letters  which  came 
to  the  house  should  be  deposited  in  his 
study,  and  thus  pass  under  his  eye. 
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For  a  few  days  letter  after  letter  arrived 
from  Yaughan  by  post  and  hand.  Mr. 
Merton  read  them  all  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  put  them  together,  and 
locked  them  in  his  escritoire. 

Again  Emily  heard  that  Hubert  was  in 
London,  and  again  she  wearied  to  behold 
him.  Every  one  seemed  to  call  at  Mr. 
Morton's  except  the  only  person  she  wished 
to  see.  Why  was  it  so  ? — was  friendship 
naught  ? 

If  Vaughan's  hopes  were  high  when  he 
arrived  in  London,  his  disappointment  ex- 
ceeded them — it  was  deep  and  bitter.  His 
visits  refused,  his  letters  unanswered — 
what  was  he  to  think  ? 

He  determined  to  return  home — he  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Every  one  appeared  to  sport  with  his 
feelings.  Ellard  could  not  intend  to  de- 
ceive him,  he  must  have  deceived  himself 
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fii'st — but  Emily  !  why  add  insult  to  her 
rejection  by  this  cruel  silence  ?  There  was 
heartlessness  in  her  conduct  which  he 
could  not  understand. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake." 

Pkior. 


The  day  before  Vaughan  left  town  he 
accidentally  met  Darcy  in  the  street. 

"  How  very  ill  you  are  looking/'  said 
Darcy,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over. 
''  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  at  all  been  feeling  well 
these  some  days,"  returned  Vaughan  hur- 
riedly, "  I  really  cannot  tell  why;  I  think 
it  is  some  disarrangement  of  the  nervoug 
iBystem." 
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"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  us  ?  Cleora 
and  I  would  have  been  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Come  this  evening.  Cleora  will  talk  and 
laugh  you  out  of  your  low  spirits.'' 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind — al- 
ways very  kind,  Darcy — but  the  truth  is, 
I  am  not  fit  company  just  now  for  any  one 
but  myself ;  besides  I  have  too  much  to 
do  this  evening.  I  return  to  Llanluyd 
to-mon'ow.'' 

"  Nonsense  ! ''  said  Darcy,  "  do  not  go  ; 
society  is  what  you  want.  You  are  work- 
ing too  hard,  the  mind  requires  rest — be- 
lieve me,  it  is  a  sharp  swoid,  and  wears 
out  its  scabbard  if  it  is  not  permitted  a 
little  indolence  at  times.  You  will  kill 
yourself  if  you  think  of  nothing  but 
writing.'' 

^*Not  much  danger  of  that,''  Yaughan 
replied  bitterly. 

^^  But  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend, 
there  is  danger  of  it.     The  bow  will  not 
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always  bear  being  on  the  stretch,  it  will 
snap.  Why  not  follow  my  example? 
Cleora  and  I  are  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.  It  will  not  be  an  un- 
profitable excursion  either;  for,  in  a 
country  where  the  scenery  and  the  in- 
habitants are  so  different  from  ours,  one 
picks  up  ne\V  ideas,  or  rather  they  flow 
into  the  brain  without  any  trouble.  Fancy 
how  one  would  feel  standing  upon 

'  The  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie 
Into  whose  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending,' 

or,  perhaps  wandering  in  the  moonlight 
beneath  the  black  forest  of  oaks  which 
bounds  it,  and  looking  into  it  as 

'  Silent  it  lay  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite 
numbers.' 

It  is  this  originality  which  gives  such  a 
charm  to  American  writers — the  scenery 
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— the  manners — the  costume  is  not  Eu- 
ropean." 

Yaughan  scarcely  heard  what  his  friend 
said.  His  thoughts  were  running  on  other 
matters. 

Darcy  saw  he  was  hurried  and  pre-oc- 
c\ipied ;  he  did  not  therefore  detain  him. 
As  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  he  again 
urged  him  to  give  himself  a  respite  from 
study,  and  when  he  went  home  told 
Cleora  of  his  meeting  with  Yaughan,  and 
how  ill  he  looked. 

Cleora  was  surprised  and  mortified  that 
Yaughan  had  been  in  town  without  going 
to  see  them,  and  secretly  feared,  notwith- 
standing the  flattery  of  her  friends,  that 
he  was  equally  proof  against  her  attractions 
and  her  wit. 

Yaughan  felt  wretched  on  his  return  to 
the  Hall.  A  low  fever  preyed  upon  his 
spirits,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sume his  occupations.  lie  took  up  his  pen, 

Yor.   III.  L 
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but  his  invention  seemed  to  forsake  him. 
He  read  the  same  paragraph  over  and 
over,  it  did  not  please  him.  He  tried  to 
fashion  it  differently  and  write  it  over 
again,  but  it  was  worse  than  the  first  at- 
tempt. He  could  not  write,  that  was 
plain,  and  still  less  could  he  read. 

In  this  dilemma  his  friend's  advice, 
unheeded  at  the  moment,  recurred  to 
him. 

He  had  long  had  an  idea  himself  of 
visiting  America.  It  was  always  in  per- 
spective— something  to  be  done  at  a  future 
period.  His  works  had  obtained  some 
celebrity  there — he  had  received  at  various 
times  invitations  thither. 

Why  not  put  his  intention  into  practice 
as  well  as  Darcy,  and  at  once  ? 

Now,  when  his  mind  was  torn  by  con- 
flicting passions,  the  sea  voyage,  and 
change  of  scene,  might  restore  its  equili- 
brium, and  bring  back  the  calm  he  had 
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laboured,  and  with  some  success,  to  obtain, 
and  which  Ellard's  information  had  so  en- 
tirely overthrown. 

The  quiet,  equable  Penelope  was  as- 
tonished at  her  brother's  purpose  when  he 
unfolded  it  to  her ;  but  she  saw  that 
he  was  ill,  harassed,  and  unhappy,  and 
she  immediately  proposed  to  accompany 
him. 

It  was  what  he  wished.  Their  prepara- 
tions were  soon  made.  An  old  servant 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  Hall ;  and  shortly 
embarked  upon  a  summer  sea,  they  were 
hastening  to  another  hemisphere. 

The  apparent  neglect  of  Yaughan,  his 
departure  for  America,  which  the  public 
papers  soon  announced,  the  hints  which 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  of  his  engagement  with 
Cleora  Darcy,  now  looked  upon  as  finally 
arranged,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
sailed,  though  not  in  the  same  vessel,  yet 
pretty   much  at  the  same  time,  and  for 

L  2 
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the  same  destination,  with  the  constant 
persecution  of  her  imclCj  who,  notwith- 
standing he  had  given  her  a  certain  time 
to  make  up  her  mind,  threw  out  innuendoes 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  as  to 
what  he  expected  her  decision  to  be, 
robbed  Emily  of  her  rest,  and  transformed 
the  varying  bloom  of  her  cheek  into  a 
settled  pallor. 

Mrs.  Stanley's  letters  when  they  came 
did  but  increase  her  trouble  —  kindly 
meant,  they  yet  poured  no  balm  into  her 
mind.  They  spoke  of  the  duty  she  owed 
her  uncle,  now  in  the  light  of  a  parent  to 
her — they  talked  of  life  as  always  beset 
with  crosses — of  love  as  a  meteor  shining 
but  to  leave  one  the  more  lonely. 

Bonham  himself  had  entirely  changed 
his  tactics,  and  added  to  her  distress.  He 
was  no  longer  silent.  He  pressed  his  suit 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  softness  he  was 
master  of.  If  his  suit  should  continue  hate- 
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ful  to  her,  he  would  mourn  over  her  cold- 
ness at  a  distance.  If  it  were  only  his  own 
happiness  he  had  to  sacrifice,  he  would 
give  her  up,  although  it  would  be  the 
death  of  all  happiness  for  him ;  but  his  un- 
cle, her  uncle  had  set  his  mind  upon  theii' 
union.  Mr.  Merton's  health  was  evidently 
failing — she  must  see  it  herself,  if  she  did 
not  see  it  she  ought  to  know  it. 

Emily  started — she  was  aware  that  her 
uncle  was  subject  for  many  years  to  a 
complaint  of  the  heart,  and  she  had  like- 
wise observed  that  the  medical  man  who 
was  in  regular  attendance  had  increased 
his  visits  of  late.  Still  she  saw  her  uncle 
apparently  in  his  usual  health,  and  did  not 
augur  any  thing  ill.  The  only  change  she 
perceived  was,  that  he  had  certainly  be- 
come more  irritable.  Once  or  twice  after 
an  interview  with  her  on  this  disputed 
point  of  marriage,  which  seemed  to  excite 
him  very  much,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in 
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his  own  room  for  several  hours,  and  joined 
the  party  afterwards  looking  very  ill. 

^^  I  know  my  uncle  has  an  aifection  of 
the  heart,"  said  Emily,  ^'but  I  thought  it 
was  slight.  He  very  seldom  complains,  and 
gave  me  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  of  a 
serious  nature.  Does  he  suffer  much 
pain?" 

"He  suffers  excessive  pain  very  fre- 
quently," returned  Bonham,  "ask  his  va- 
let. Anything  that  agitates  him  brings  it 
on  in  a  frightful  degree.  But  enough  of 
this.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and  wrestles 
well  with  it.  Many  suffer  for  years,  still, 
it  often  brings  sudden  death." 

Emily  looked  much  distressed.  She  was 
not  aware  before  of  the  extent  of  her 
uncle's  ailment. 

"  Miss  Hume,"  said  Bonham,  in  a  de- 
pressed tone  of  voice,  after  they  had  been 
silent  for  a  few  moments.  "  I  see  you  are 
at  present  inexorable.     To  shew  you  that 
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I  am  ready  to  obey  you  in  all  things  in 
my  power,  I  will  not  approach  this  house 
again  until  you  desire  it.  My  feelings, 
my  heart  must  ever  be  the  same — these 
we  cannot  command,  but  my  presence 
which  is  so  irksome  to  you,  shall  not  dis- 
please you  longer.'' 

Emily's  lip  quivered. 

^^  Thank  you,  Sir,"  she  said,  ^^  you  say 
rightly,  we  cannot  command  our  feelings- 
Would    yoiu:s    were     other     than    they 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


I  cannot  love  him, 


He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago." 

Shakspeare. 


BoNHAM  played  his  part  well.  Emily  pitied 
him,  and  felt  grateful  for  his  forbearance. 
One,  two,  three  days  passed  away  and  he 
did  not  appear. 

His  absence  infused  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness into  her  mind,  and  as  her  uncle  was 
more  within  doors  than  he  used  to  be,  and 
less  anxious  for  company,  she  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
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^'  Stop,"  said  he,  ^'  you  need  not  ring." 

She  stood  motionless — he  was  silent  for 
a  few  seconds,  as  if  trying  to  regain 
breath — he  was  evidently  in  pain. 

Then  he  said 

^^Sit  down  directly  and  write  to  him — 
tell  him  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  In  your  name,  uncle — may  I  write  in 
your  name  ?"  and  she  looked  entreatingly. 

His  brow  grew  darker — his  respiration 
thicker. 

^'  Yes,  in  my  name  let  it  be — I  cannot 
write  myself,''  he  pushed  a  letter  case  to- 
wards her  which  lay  near  him  on  the  table. 

She  took  up  the  pen,  paused,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  his.  Mr.  Merton  was  gazing 
fixedly  at  her. 

''  My  dear  nephew,"  he  dictated,  ^'  I  am 
not  well.  Let  me  see  you  at  once,  do  not 
delay." 

Emily  looked  again.  He  motioned  that 
it  was  sufficient.  She  placed  the  paper  be- 
fore him  and  he  signed  his  initials. 
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'^  Seal  it  and  direct  it,  I  am  going  to  lie 
down.  Do  not  look  so  frightenecj,  this  at- 
tack will  pass.     I  have  had  many  such." 

Emily  felt  very  wretched  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Bonham  would  certainly  be 
with  them  on  the  morrow,  if  not,  without 
doubt  the  following  day.  She  dreaded  a 
scene  with  her  uncle,  and,  sick  at  heart, 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  obey 
him,  and  seal  her  own  unhappiness.  She 
gave  Mr.  Bonham  credit  for  many  good 
qualities,  but  she  liked  another.  It  would 
be  a  wretched  marriage  for  both — he 
would  soon  find  out  she  did  not  care  for 
him.   It  must  not  be. 

Her  uncle  remained  in  his  room  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  doctor  was  with  him  first 
for  a  short  time.  After  him  came  a  law- 
yer. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Merton  suffei:ed 
unusually,  and  that  he  was  alarmed.  He 
was  most  probably  engaged  in  making 
his  will. 
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They  always  dined  late.  An  hour  be- 
fore dinner  his  servant  said  he  was  better^ 
Itnd  would  be  able  to  appear  at  dinner^ 
bnt  when  the  time  came  she  was  informed 
he  would  dine  in  his  own  room. 

Emily  felt  very  lonely  and  melancholy 
all  that  evening.  Although  Mr.  Merton's 
manners  were  abrupt,  and  the  tone  he 
took  in  his  house  very  dictatorial,  there 
were  occasional  outbreaks  of  kindness, 
particularly  towards  her,  that  often  deeply 
affected  her.  He  would  sometimes  start 
from  a  brown  study  and  make  some  allu- 
sion to  her  mother,  that  shewed  whither 
his  thoughts  were  running,  and  always 
brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 

At  other  times  he  would  throw  aside 
his  reserve  and  tell  her  of  wild  adventures 
in  India  that  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life^ 
The  tiger  hunt — the  long  dwellings  with 
native  tribes  among  hills  and  valleys  un- 
trodden by  European  foot  save  his — the 
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journeyings  throiigli  dark  jungles  and 
fearful  passes  where  death  hovered  in 
every  shape,  and  the  peepul  tree  spread 
its  haunted  shade.  Or  if  he  was  in  the 
mood  for  more  pleasurable  recollections, 
which  was  but  seldom,  he  would  change 
his  tone  and  tell  of  paths  that  wound 

"  Through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower," 

where  the  little  Baya  birds  hung  their 
nests  on  the  boughs  of  the  mangoes,  and 
the  fragrant-scented  dhatura, 

"  A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night." 

displayed  her  white  blossoms  beneath  the 
cool  influence  of  the  moon  and  stars. 

Now  that  Emily  feared  her  uncle  was 
seriously  ill,  she  condemned  herself  for  not 
having  been  sufficiently  gi-ateful  to  him  ; 
and  fancied,  although  she   could  never, 
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never  obey  him  on  the  subject  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  that  she  had  not  valued 
him  as  she  ought. 

Poor  child,  her  anxiety  for  him  threw 
a  veil  over  the  selfishness  with  which  he 
had  determined  she  should  have  no  will 
but  his ;  and,  while  she  exaggerated  his 
good  qualities  she  blamed  herself  for  neg- 
lect she  had  never  shewn. 

Emily  thought  of  all  this  as  she  sat 
lonelily  by  herself.  She  had  finished  tea 
and  was  almost  thinking  of  retiring  to  her 
room  when  Mr.  Merton  startled  her  by  his 
appearance.  She  was  really  glad  to  see 
him,  but  he  was  moody  and  austere, 
scarcely  answered  the  inquiries  she  ven- 
tured to  make,  and  had  a  haggard  air  as 
if  he  had  suffered  much  pain. 

Thus  she  remained  silent,  struck  with 
pity  at  the  sight  of  his  extreme  pallor  and 
shrunken  features,  and  with  a  strange  sort 
of  awe  creeping  over  her. 
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Half  an  hour  passed  away ;  it  seemed 
much  longer  to  Emily.  Then  her  uncle 
rose  and  said  slowly 

"  Emily,  we  must  have  some  conversa- 
tion to-morrow,  I  thought  we  might  have 
had  it  this  evening,  but  I  am  not  equal  to 
it — good  night." 

There  was  something  very  cold  in  his 
manner  as  he  uttered  these  words.  His 
lips  had  a  compression  about  them,  and 
there  was  a  determination  in  his  faded  eye 
as  it  met  hers,  that  made  her  feel  if  she 
did  not  succumb  to  what  he  wished,  their 
interview  on  the  moiTow  would  bo  a 
stormy  one. 

She  retired  to  her  room  even  more  sor- 
rowful than  before.  How  make  her  uncle 
hear  calmly  the  denial  she  was  again 
prepared  to  give  ?  Her  heart  grew  sick  ; 
her  spirit  faint,  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
against  her  inclinations,  yet  how  escape 
without  raising  a  whirlwind  of  passion  in 
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her  uncle's  mind  that  might  be  fatal  to 
him? 

She  conld  not  sleep — it  was  useless  to 
try — so  she  sat  at  her  window  watching 
the  beams  of  the  moon  gleaming  and 
glancing  on  the  thick  shrubs  beneath,  lis- 
tening to  the  soft  sigh  of  the  wind,  and 
gazing  at  the  stars  as  they  came  out  one 
by  one  in  the  heavens.  From  her  earliest 
childhood  a  beautiful  night  always  im- 
pressed Emily  with  sensations  at  once 
solemn  and  transporting. 

What  more  inspiring  to  a  child  of  ge- 
nius than  the  magnificence  of  the  starry 
canopy  spread  over  a  world  apparently 
buried  in  repose. 

I^ow  as  she  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand  and  looked  out  into  the  shadowy 
night,  meditation,  with  softly  murmured 
prayer,  calmed  her  agitated  spirit. 

Of  late,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Benson,  the 
estrangement  of  the  Vaughans,  the  coin- 
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cidence  in  one  respect  of  Mrs.  Stanley's 
opinion  with  that  of  her  uncle,  made  her 
feel  her  orphan  state  in  a  manner  she  had 
never  done  before. 

But  as  she  looked  upon  the  countless 
stars,  and  the  silent  moon  careering  in  her 
beauty,  her  imagination  carried  her  to 
other  worlds.  She  felt  that  from  the  depths 
of  night,  Nature  raised  her  hymn  to  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things. 

The  presence  of  an  Almighty  Father 
came  more  home  to  her  heart,  and  her 
soul  ascended  to  him  in  humble  petition 
and  extatic  praise. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 


"  See  restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing  !  " 

Young. 

Mr.  Merton  was  in  the  breakfast-room  on 
the  morrow,  but  he  looked  very  pale,  and 
did  not  eat. 

He  scarcely  opened  his  lips  to  Emily, 
who,  dreading  when  he  did  speak,  what 
the  conversation  might  turn  on,  felt  be- 
fore him  like  a  condemned  prisoner  in  the 
dock. 

Still,  although  he  was  silent,  he  looked 
fixedly  at  her  from  time   to   time;   and 
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whenever  she  rose  to  leave  the  room  mo- 
tioned her  to  stay.  There  was  something 
unearthly  in  his  appearance  that  made  the 
awe  of  the  preceding  evening  chill  her 
blood — although  it  was  a  bright  sunny  day 
— while  his  restless  eye,  directed  towards 
the  door,  shewed  her  whom  he  sought. 

Mr.  Bonham  arrived  earlier  in  the  day 
than  Emily  thought  he  could  possibly 
have  done.  Much  as  his  name  pained  her 
when  he  was  announced,  a  third  person  in 
the  room  was  a  relief — so  nervous  was  she 
become  from  dread  of  the  scene  that  was 
before  her. 

He  entered  without  turning  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  where  she  sat;  and  ap- 
proached his  uncle  with  an  anxious  look, 
and  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Merton  was  reclining  on  a  couch, 
and  grasping  his  nephew's  hand,  held  it 
fast  for  some  minutes. 
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When  he  released  it^  Walter  Bonham 
hastily  drew  near  Emily  who  was  moving 
towards  the  door,  and  intercepted  her  pas- 
sage. The  look  of  anxiety  was  gone.  He 
had  a  triumphant  air  about  him,  that  made 
Emily  recoil  as  he  offered  her  his  hand. 
The  smile,  the  expression  of  his  eye, 
banished  all  sentiment,  save  that  of  indig- 
nation. She  felt  that  she  had  never 
disliked  him  so  much  as  at  that  moment ; 
and  the  almost  instantaneous  change  of 
his  manner  into  a  forced  humility,  only 
heightened  her  displeasure. 

The  latter  was  nothing  but  acting,  she 
saw. 

^^He  thinks  I  am  his,"  she  mentally 
exclaimed,  "but  he  shall  find  himself 
mistaken.'' 

"  Poor  girl !  was  she  equal  to  contend 
with  two  such  determined  spirits,  one 
powerful  from  the  very  weakness  of  de- 
clining health — the  other  an  adept  in 
stratagem  and  dissimulation  ? 
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She  did  not  see  much  of  Mr.  Merton  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  His  nephew  remained 
entirely  with  him  until  dinner,  when  they 
all  met  again.  Mr.  Merton  appeared  then 
rather  better,  although  still  unable  to  eat. 
Mr.  Bonham  did  the  honors  of  the  table, 
and  had  resumed  his  usual  polished  and 
equable  manner.  The  dreaded  conversa- 
tion with  her  uncle  still  hung  over 
Emily. 

When  was  it  to  take  place  ?  most  pro- 
bably in  the  evening,  she  thought. 

Immediately  after  dinner  she  went  into 
the  shrubbery,  and  seeking  the  most  re- 
tired part  of  it,  tried  to  calm  her  nerves, 
and  arm  herself  against  the  coming  inter- 
view. 

Somehow  or  other,  she  did  not  antici- 
pate being  obliged  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Bonham  again — it  was  towards  her  uncle 
that  all  her  thoughts  turned. 

Presently  she  heard  a  step,  and  she  saw 
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Mr.  Bonliam  near  her.     She  would  have 
retired  dkectly  but  he  stopped  her. 

'^  Miss  Hume,"  said  he,  "  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  come  to  a  final  explanation. 
Your  uncle  wished  to  see  you  himself,  but 
I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  be  his  represen- 
tative in  this  matter.  He  is  too  ill  to  bear 
any  agitation." 

"  He  seemed  better  at  dinner,  at  least 
he  looked  better  than  be  did  in  the  morn- 
ing," returned  Emily  faintly. 

"  Only  in  appearance,  not  in  reality," 
said  the  young  man.  ^'And  now,  Miss 
Hume,  let  me " 

''  My  uncle  knows — you  know  my  de- 
termination, Mr.  Bonham,"  said  Emily, 
interrupting  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
speak  as  firmly  as  her  own  agitation  would 
permit.  "I  did  hope  you  would  have 
spared  me  the  pain  of  this  meeting — the 

pain  of  again  telling  you " 

'  Emily  Hume,"  said  the  young  man, 
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taking  her  hand  in  his,  and  holding  it  with 
an  iron  grasp,  ^'  you  will  kill  your  uncle  if 
you  deny  my  suit — you  must  be  my 
wife." 

^'  Must  !  "  said  Emily  indignantly. 

"  For  his  sake,"  returned  Bonham  more 
gently,  ^'  I  do  not  ask  for  mine — and  yet 
Emily " 

^'  I  cannot,"  interrupted  Emily,  "  it  is 
useless '' 

"  I  begged  of  your  uncle,"  Mr.  Bon- 
ham continued,  ''to  spare  himself  argu- 
ment and  persuasion  which  would  most 
probably  bring  on  an  attack  more  violent 
than  the  one  he  has  lately  had,  and  to  al- 
low me  to  try " 

"  It  is  cruel,"  said  Emily,  bursting  into 
tears,  to  make  it  appear  that  I  am  the 
cause  of  my  uncle's  illness." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  your  feelings. 
Miss  Hume,"  said  Bonham,  with  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  in  his  eye  at  her  tears,  "but 
any  agitation " 
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'^  It  is  you,  sir,  who  are  the  cause  of 
it,"  exclaimed  Emily,  weeping  bitterly, 
for  now  that  her  tears  were  flowing  she 
could  not  control  them,  "why  have  you 
pursued — why  do  you  pursue  me  thus 
with  addresses  that  are  hateful  to  me?" 

"Hateful,"  repeated  Bonham,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  his  passion. 

"Yes,  hateful,"  reiterated  Emily,  "why 
did  not  my  uncle  leave  me  as  I  was,  an 
orphan  and  alone  in  the  world,  save  for 
the  kind  protectors  a  good  providence 
raised  up  for  me.  I  lay  claim  to  nothing 
from  him  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity 
— I  will  give  him  a  niece's  duty  and  care 
to  the  end,  without  a  thought  of  being 
his  heiress,  if  such  attention  can  soothe 
his  ailment,  or  be  of  the  slightest  value 
to  him.  But  if  my  resistance  to  what 
he  wishes  only  irritates  him,  and  that 
my  presence  is  displeasing,  why  may  I 
not  go  and  earn  my  own  bread  as  I  like  ? 
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Let  my  imcle  leave  his  fortune,  all,  every 
fraction  to  you,  only  let  me  be  free." 

Walter  Bonliam  was  mute  with  aston- 
ishment and  rage.  He  had  reckoned  too 
much  upon  the  gentleness  with  which 
Emily  had  always  treated  him.  His  self- 
conceit  never  permitted  him  to  think  tliat 
he  was  really  disagreeable  to  her.  Indif- 
ference he  knew  she  certainly  felt  towards 
him,  but  this  he  flattered  himself  all  along 
he  would  be  able  to  overcome.  Sometimes 
even  he  doubted  if  it  was  indifference,  or 
only  the  waywardness  of  one  proud  of  her 
conquest — the  love  of  shewing  power  in 
one  conscious  of  beauty,  talents,  and 
wealth,  which  he  would  make  her  pay 
dearly  for  after  marriage. 

The  truth  now  struck  him.  She  must 
have  a  preference  elsewhere.  Yet,  had  he 
not  watched  her — followed  her,  ever  since 
she  came  to  reside  with  her  uncle ;  and 
now,   after  sacrificing  all  his  time  to  so 
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dull  a  routine,  must  he  lose  her  in  the 
end? 

''It  shall  not  be,"  he  mentally  ex- 
claimed,, as  he  stood  pale  with  anger  for  a 
second  or  two  before  Emily,  who,  fright- 
ened herself,  at  the  energy  she  had 
displayed,  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

Then  bowing  with  a  muttered  4t  is 
well,  madam,'  he  turned  indignantly  on 
his  heel,  and  inwardly  vowed  that  his  she 
should  be  in  spite  of  herself,  or,  if  no 
power  he  possessed  could  bring  this  to 
pass,  that  he  would  cross  her  inclinations 
to  the  utmost. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 


*'  The  preseut  raoment.  teiniinates  our  sight ; 
Clouds  thict  as  t'luse  on  dooms-day  drown  the  next." 

VOUNG. 

The  following  morning  passed  away 
gloomily  enough.  Mr.  Merton  was  silent 
and  abstracted,  and  when  he  did  spealc  it 
was  with  difficulty.  But  the  medical  man 
who  always  attended  him  did  not  appre- 
hend any  immediate  danger. 

"Mr.  Merton  may  go  off  suddenly  at 
any  time,  and  most  probably  will,"  he 
said,  "  but  persons  as  ill  as  he  is  often  live 
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for   years.     The  attack  is  violent,  but  I 
hope  it  will  not  last." 

Mr.  Merton  did  not  seem  to  think  him- 
self that  he  was  hopelessly  ill. 

That  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  his 
state  of  health  however  of  late,  might  be 
augured  by  those  who  knew  his  habitual 
carelessness  with  respect  to  religion,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  for  the  last 
few  weeks  visited  different  places  of  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  and  among  others,  more 
than  once,  a  Eoman  Catholic  Chapel, 

Mr.  Bonham  was  cold  and  polite  in  his 
behaviour  to  Emily,  but  he  did  not  re- 
sume the  conversation  of  the  preceding 
evening — he  looked  haughty  and  resentful, 
and  was  evidently  in  the  worst  of  hu- 
mours. 

Emily  could  not  discover  from  her  un- 
cle's manner  whether  Mr.  Bonham  had  or 
had  not  reported  to  him  the  interview  he 
had  with  her  in  the  shrubbery.     She  per- 
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ceived,  however,  that  Mr.  Merton  had  no 
thought  of  broaching  the  topic  at  present ; 
for  he  said  to  her  in  a  feeble  voice 

^'  When  I  am  better,  Emily,  we  will  talk 
matters  over." 

This  was  a  reprieve  and  she  tried  to 
busy  herself  about  his  comforts — to  shade 
the  light  from  his  eyes,  shift  his  cushions 
and  raise  his  head  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa. 
He  motioned  to  her  that  he  was  quite 
comfortable;  so,  drawing  a  low  ottoman 
near  him,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  em- 
ploy herself  in  netting  a  purse. 

It  was  now  about  mid-day. 

Bonham  had  been  standing  in  the  win- 
dow with  his  back  to  them,  for  at  least 
half  an  liour,  apparently  in  gloomy  medi- 
tation, when  a  letter  was  handed  in  to 
him. 

As  he  perused  it  he  started,  turned  red 
— then  pale,  bit  his  lip,  and  read  it  over 
again,  then  looked  from  his  uncle  to  Emi- 
ly, and  from  Emily  to  his  uncle. 
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Emily  saw  that  the  letter  moved  him 
much,  and  thinking  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  Mr.  Merton,  she 
left  the  room,  fetched  her  hat,  and  went 
into  the  shrubbery — glad  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  open  air,  and  be  quite 
alone. 

She  had  sat  there  half  an  hour — bitter 
reflections  following  her — thinking  if  dear 
Mrs.  Benson  was  alive,  how  happy  she 
might  be  with  her,  could  she  get  to  the 
Apjohn's  farm-house,  see  Fanny  busy 
about  her  country  occupations,  listen  to 
the  song  of  the  haymakers,  and  hear  her- 
self welcomed  and  greeted  by  all  the  good 
people  she  had  known  from  childhood. 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  happy,''  she  mur- 
mured with  a  sigh.  "  But  I  should  have 
more  contentedness,  more  peace  of  mind, 
than  I  have  here.  Why  was  I  not  brought 
up  in  that  humble  class  of  life  ?  " 

Thus  she  mused,  when,  raising  her  eyes 
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she  perceived  that  Bonham  stood  before 
her.  He  no  longer  looked  as  when  last 
they  met  there,  importunate  and  haughty. 
Now  he  had  an  air  of  deep  regret ;  and 
there  was  sadness,  either  real  or  assumed, 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

lie  held  the  letter  in  his  hand  which 
she  had  seen  him  receive,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed her, 

"  Miss  Hume  !  pray  excuse  me  for  dis- 
turbing you,  but  I  am  come  to  express  my 
regrets  and  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for 
any  thing  I  have  said  that  could  offend 
you ;  and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  got  my 
orders  to  join,  immediately,  A  detachment 
of  the  regiment  to  which  I  belong  sails  at 
once  for  foreign  service.  I  must  leave 
thus  early  to-morrow.'' 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  a  look 
of  surprise. 

"  The  chances  of  war  make  it  very  un- 
certain if  we  shall  ever  meet  again ;  and 
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it  would  grieve  me — after  the  many  happy- 
hours  I  have  spent  in  your  society — if  we 
should  part  in  anger — part  without  one 
kind  word  or  wish  from  you  for  a  man,  whOj 
however  deeply  he  may  have  offended  you, 
has  been  driven  to  it  by  a  passion  which 
he  could  not  overcome." 

Emily  listened  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  she  heard^ 
yet  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  which  she 
could  hardly  suppress,  at  the  idea  of  his 
leaving  England.  v 

He  kept  his  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon 
her  all  the  time  he  spoke,  as  if  he  would 
read  her  thoughts. 

"You  see  the  letter  is  decisive^"  said 
he,  handing  it  to  her.  "  I  must  go,  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  my  uncle  so  ill,  but  there  is 
no  help.  And  now.  Miss  Hume,''  he  con- 
tinued in  his  softest  tones,  while  she 
glanced  over  the  order  to  join  the  detach- 
ment ;  "  now  that  you  see  my  departure 
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is  inevitable,  and  that  you  will  be  rid  of  a 
man  you  detest " 

"  Not  detest — do  not  say  detest,  Mr. 
Bonham — you  may  remember,  you  said 
yourself  that  our  feelings  are  not  always 
in  our  own  power." 

^'  True,  true,''  returned  he  bitterly — 
then  more  softly,  ^'  you  forgive  my  pre- 
sumption— say  you  do — Miss  Hume,  in 
supposing  that  after  your  repeated  denials 


I  might  still '' 

"  Pray,  pray,  let  us  not  talk  of  it,''  said 
Emily,  really  beginning  to  be  distressed, 
^'let  us  not  think  of  it  any  more.  You  will 
meet  with  some  one,  believe  me,  you  will 
like  far  better  thao  you  do  me." 

''  Never,  never  ! ''  said  he  emphatically, 
*'  but  you  forgive  me — do  you  not  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  hand  in  token  of 
amity,  and  he  touched  it  reverentially  with 
his  lips. 

She  would  rather  he  had  not  done  so, 
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but     he    was     going,      and    tomorrow ! 

^^  r  have  sought  you  thus  early,"  said 
he,  ^'  because  I  am  obliged  to  hasten  im- 
mediately into  town.  I  have  many  pre- 
parations to  make^  and  cannot  be  back 
until  late  in  the  evening,  if  indeed  then. 
If  not,  I  must  return  early  in  the  morning. 
I  have  broke  it  as  well  as  I  could  to  my 
poor  uncle,  but  have  not  told  him  that  I 
must  leave  tomorrow.  When  you  write 
to  Mrs,  Stanley,  Miss  Hume,  yoa  must  say 
everj^  thing  kind  for  me — will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

^'  And  now  we  are  friends,  Emily,  have 
I  your  good  wishes  ?  '' 

'^  Yes  every  good  wish,"  said  Emily, 
and  a  heavy  load  seemed  taken  off  her 
heart. 

She  did  not  see  him  again  until  a  few 
minutes  before  they  retired  to  rest,  when 
he  came  into  the  drawing-room — said  he 
was  just  arrived,  very  tired,  and  hastily 
bid  her  and  Mr.  Merton  good  night. 
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As  he  shook  Emily  by  the  hand  he  ob- 
served in  a  whisper, 

"  How  pale  my  uncle  looks  ! '' 

Mr.  Merton  did  indeed  look  pale.  He 
was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  with  his  head 
leaning  back  on  a  cushion  under  the  full 
light  of  the  candles,  and  his  eyes  half 
closed. 

Emily  had  asked  him  two  or  three  times 
if  he  did  not  feel  weary,  and  would  not 
like  to  go  to  his  room.  But  he  had  given 
a  negative  sign  each  time,  and  motioned 
her  to  continue  reading.  He  did  not  tell 
her  that  he  was  much  easier  in  the  arm 
chair  than  in  bed. 

All  the  evening  she  had  been  reading 
aloud  from  a  book  of  travels,  and  though 
silent,  he  did  not  appear  suffering.  Part 
of  the  time  she  doubted  if  he  heard  her, 
for  sometimes  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  was 
speaking  to  himself.  Once  he  started  up, 
uttered  the  name  of  Bonham,  then  looked 
fixedly  at  her,  and  said, 
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^^s  it  you  Emily?'' 

Still  tlie  murmur  of  her  voice  seemed  to 
soothe  him,  for  whenever  she  ceased 
reading  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said  '  go 
on.' 

The  entrance  and  exit  of  Bonham  com- 
pletely roused  Mr.  Merton.  It  was  hardly 
the  usual  hour  for  retiring,  but  he  notified 
his  desire,  and  Emily  rung  for  his  ser- 
vant. 

She  was  glad  to  get  to  her  own  room  for 
she  was  very  weary.  Of  late  she  had  been 
much  agitated,  and  reading  so  many  hours 
had  quite  exhausted  her. 

Every  step  in  the  house  was  soon 
hushed,  but  still  Emily  waked.  Once  or 
twice  she  thought  she  heard  a  faint  noise 
of  opening  doors,  but  when  she  sat  up  and 
listened  the  sounds  did  not  return. 

Her  room  was  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  house  from  the  one  her  uncle  occupied, 
being  situated  in  what  appeared  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  building. 
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She  had  selected  it  for  its  look  out  into 
the  shrubbery,  and  beyond  that,  into  the 
country.  Knowing,  however,  that  she 
would  be  summoned  if  her  uncle  was 
worse,  she  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  that 
head,  and  at  last  she  slept. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 


"  Those  hours  which  lately  smiled,  where  are  they  now?'' 

Young. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn  of  day,  and  a  thick 
mist  and  fog  made  the  grey  twilight  but 
just  perceivable,  when  a  loud  knocking  at 
Emily's  door  awoke  her  from  a  heavy 
sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen  after  her 
hours  of  wakefulness. 

"  Miss  Hume  !  Miss  Hume !  your  uncle 
is  very  ill ;  we  are  afraid  he  is  dying.  He 
calls  for  you — pray,  pray  Miss,  dress  your- 
self, and  hasten  to  his  room.'' 

Emily  knew  the  voice   of  her  uncle's 
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valet — rose  directly,  and  began  to  dress 
herself  with  all  possible  speed.  She  had 
just  fastened  her  white  morning  robe,  and 
was  twisting  up  her  hair,  when  Walter 
Bonhara  himself  knocked  at  her  door. 

'^  Emily,  Emily,"  said  he,  '^  our  uncle  is 
taken  dangerously  ill ;  all  his  desire  is  to 
see  you.    For  Heaven's  sake  make  haste ! " 

Emily  could  scarcely  finish  binding  up 
part  of  her  hair,  her  fingers  trembled  so  ; 
the  rest  escaped  and  fell  in  natural  curls 
on  her  neck.  Thus  attired  ,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  saw  Bonham  standing  in  tlie 
passage. 

"  Emily,"  said  he,  in  a  subdued  voice ; 
^'  I  have  waited  to  accompany  you  that  I 
might  assure  you  on  the  way  that  I  have 
not  reported  our  interview  of  the  evening 
before  last  to  my  uncle.  lie  was  too  ill, 
and  retired  to  his  bedroom  at  once.  At 
all  events,  I  would  never  have  told  him 
what  you  said  with  reference  to  his  inten- 
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tions  towards  you.  And  now  I  beg  you 
again  to  forgive  my  petulance,  and  the 
importunity  with  which  I  tormented  you. 
It  shall  never  occur  again ;  you  forgive  and 
forget?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Emily  much  be- 
wildered, not  hearing  half  he  said,  his 
voice  was  so  low,  and  scarcely  satisfied 
that  she  was  awake. 

"  Then  we  are  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  do 
not  ask  any  more?'' 

"Yes,  we  are  friends,"  replied  Emily, 
hurrying  on ;  "  did  we  not  say  so  yester- 
day ?  But  my  uncle,  when  was  he  taken 
so  much  worse  ?  " 

"  After  midnight,  I  went  off  myself  for 
a  doctor.  He  is  with  him  and  a  Eoman 
Catholic  priest.  You  know  of  late  his 
views  turned  in  that  direction." 

Emily  was  surprised. 

"  I  thought  my  uncle  was  begin- 
mng  to  think  of  these  points,"  she  said. 
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^'  More  than  that/'  returned  Mr.  Bon- 
ham,  ^'  but  we  must  go  in." 

He  opened  the  door  softly,  and  Emily 
entered. 

The  room  was  very  dark.  Two  tapers 
on  the  dressing  table  threw  out  a  faint 
light  into  the  alcove,  where,  on  a  bed, 
with  his  head  raised  to  almost  a  sitting 
posture  by  pillows,  lay  Mr.  Merton.'' 

He  was  ghastly  pale,  quite  the  colour  of 
a  corpse ;  but  his  eyes  were  open,  and 
turned  with  a  gaze  of  satisfaction  upon 
Emily  and  Bonham. 

The  priest  was  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  reading  in  a  monotonous  tone 
what  appeared  to  be  a  service  for  the  sick; 
and  the  doctor — not  the  one  who  generally 
attended,  but  a  stranger,  selected  probably 
for  his  nearer  residence — sat  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  watch  he  held  in  his  hand, 
while,  with  fingers  pressed  upon  the  sick 
man's  wi'ist,  he  numbered  each  pulsation « 
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As  Bonham  and  Emily  approached  to  the 
opposite  side,  he  drew  back  without  the 
curtain,  but  the  priest  continued  to  read 
on,  in  low  and  measured  cadence. 

Filled  with  the  awe  which  a  death  bed 
always  inspires,  Emily  immediately  sunk 
on  her  knees  beside  it. 

Bonham  knelt  too. 

Mr.  Merton  spoke,  but  his  voice  was  so 
thick  and  faint  that  Emily  could  only 
catch  a  word  here  and  there ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  holding  it 
fast,  and  seeming  to  wish  to  impress  some- 
thing upon  her. 

There  was  a  throbbing  solemnity  in  this 
indistinctness.  In  vain  Emily  tried  to 
catch  the  purport  of  what  he  said,  but  the 
words  ^  Ellen's  child'  melted  her,  and  she 
hid  her  face  for  an  instant  in  the  bed. 

As  the  fingers  were  pressing  tighter  and 
tighter  on  her  wrist,  there  was  a  chilliness 
in  them  that  made  her  heart  sick,  and  her 
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head  grow  dizzy — now  it  was  sorrow,  now 
it  was  dread  that  overcame  her. 

*^  This  is  indeed  the  cliamber  of  death  !'' 
she  thought.  She  had  never  seen  a 
death-bed  before.  Her  eyes,  fixed  intent- 
ly on  her  uncle,  watched  every  motion, 
and  she  perceived  that  with  his  other 
hand  he  groped  about  for  something  until 
he  touched  Bonham's  hand,  which  lay 
motionless  on  the  coverlet,  and  grasped  it 
with  a  like  grasp. 

Meantime  the  priest  continued  to  read  ; 
but  he  had  changed  his  position — ad- 
vancing slowly  until  he  stood  behind  the 
young  people  at  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Thus  Emily  knelt,  absorbed  in  one  sin- 
gle idea — the  consciousness  that  death  was 
before  her,  ready  to  still  the  pulse  of  the 
clammy  hand  that  held  hcr's  so  fiist ;  and 
rob  that  eye  of  all  speculation  which 
seemed  to  fix  itself  on  her  with  a  gaze 
that  fascinated  and  concentrated  her  awe- 
struck senses  on  it  alone. 
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Many  minutes  passed  away. 

Awful  always  is  thy  presence,  oh ! 
Death — doubly  awful  when  no  certainty  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  how  thy  cap- 
tive is  prepared  for  the  change. 

All  this  time  the  priest  read  on. 

Presently  another  hand  touched  her's 
as  if  it  strove  to  release  her  from  the  icy 
grasp  which  was  beginning  to  sicken  her 
soul,  and  low  words  and  sounds  were  mur- 
muring around  her  that  had  something 
funereal  in  them,  while  an  added  voice 
chimed  in — it  was  as  if  the  accents  of 
Bonham  mingled  in  the  service  which  the 
priest  continued  to  repeat. 

And  now  her  hand  was  loosed,  and 
again  felt  the  touch  of  the  icy  fingers  chil- 
ling it  in  strange  contrast  to  the  nervous 
pressure  of  some  one,  who,  taking  posses- 
sion of  her  left  hand  as  it  rested  carelessly 
by  her,  passed  a  ring  over  the  fourth 
^  finger. 
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Emily  started  as  she  felt  the  ring.  Mr. 
Merton's  glazing  eye  no  longer  absorbed 
her  faculties. 

She  would  have  screamed,  but  her  lips 
refused  to  move,  her  limbs  seemed  to  fail, 
her  ear  alone  resumed  its  finest  sense,  and 
she  distinctly  heard  the  words  Lonham 
uttered  following  the  priest.  Despair  gave 
her  strength  for  an  instant,  and  she  made 
a  movement  to  rise  from  her  knees  but 
the  rigid  grasp  of  the  dying  man  now  laid 
hold  of  the  hand  Bonhani  placed  in  his — 
the  one  on  which  he  had  just  put  the 
ring — and  held  it  with  a  supernatural 
force.  Transfixed,  she  knelt  still ;  her 
head  swam,  her  eyes  failed — sight,  speech, 
motion,  was  denied  her.  Death  would 
have  had  no  terrors  for  her  had  he  wrapped 
her  in  his  embrace. 

Yet  she  had  not  quite  fainted.  She  felt 
her  right  hand  taken  and  joined  to  Bon- 
ham's  by  the  priest,  and  heard  the  solemn 
words  uttered 
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"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Then  all  consciousness  forsook  her. 

"When  Emily  came  to  herself  she  was 
lying  on  the  bed  in  her  own  room  with 
the  housekeeper  sitting  beside  her,  and 
the  doctor — the  same  she  had  seen  in  her 
uncle's  apartment — bending  over  her.  Sev- 
eral restoratives  were  standing  on  a  small 
table  near  her.  The  curtains  and  blinds 
of  the  windows  were  partly  closed  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  of  the  light,  but  a  bright 
sun  streamed  through  them,  and  the  birds 
were  heard  singing  merrily  through  the 
open  sashes. 

"  There  !  I  think  your  young  mistress 
will  do  now  ''  said  the  doctor  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  housekeeper,  "  only  take  care 
of  her  and  keep  her  quiet.  It  was  a  try- 
ing scene  she  had  to  go  through  last  night 
— married  at  her  uncle's  deathbed!  But 
the  old  man  had  set  his  heart  upon  it. 
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You  must  break  to  her,  as  you  can,  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  and  the  departure  of 
her  husband." 

"Poor  thing!  married,  and  separated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  no 
knowing  when  she  will  see  Mr.  Bonham 
again  !  "  returned  the  housekeeper. 

"Was  she  awake  or  did  she  dream  ?  mar- 
ried, and  to  Bonham — it  could  not  be,  or, 
if  it  was,  such  marriage  never  could  be 
binding. 

The  doctor  and  housekeeper  moved  softly 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  heard 
the  door  open,  and  there  was  a  whispered 
communication  between  them.  The  doctor 
seemed  to  pause,  and  answer  some  ques- 
tions put  by  the  housekeeper. 

Then  Emily  sat  up,  looked  about  her, 
and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead. 
There  was  a  letter  on  the  table  close  be- 
side her,  directed  *  for  Emily.'  She  took 
it  up,  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : — 
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"  My  Emily,  ^—Imperious  duty  tears  me 
from  you.  At  such  a  moment  judge  with 
what  pain  I  go.  The  only  consolation 
which  I  have  in  our  separation  is,  that  you 
are  mine  irrevocably,  and  that  when  we 
meet  again,  all  painful  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  the  awful  hour  in  which  our 
vows  were  plighted  will  have  passed  from 
your  mind. 

Ever  your  devoted  husband, 
Walter  Bonham.'' 

^ '  I  have  written  to  my  father  and  to 
my  aunt,  informing  them  of  our  hurried 
marriage,  which,  be  assured,  has  only  an- 
ticipated their  wishes." 

"  My  Emily  !  finished,  calculating  vil- 
lain ! " 

She  looked  at  her  left  hand — the  ring 
was  on  her  finger.  She  tried  to  recal  every 
sound,  every  word  that  had  been  uttered, 
as  she  knelt  at  the  bed-side  of  her  uncle. 
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Alas  !  unconscious  victim  as  she  was — 
no  contradiction,  no  exclamation  of  dissent 
had  escaped  from  her  lips. 

Stunned  and  paralyzed  at  the  scene 
when  the  object  of  it  broke  upon  her — 
when  the  fatal  ring  was  being  forced  on 
her  finger,  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth,  her  nerveless  hand  remained 
motionless.  Oh  !  why  did  not  Death,  the 
fearful  visitant  of  that  chamber,  take  her 
off  likewise.  Why — victim  of  so  foul  a 
deception,  had  he  not  stolen  her  away. 
She  saw  it  all  plainly  now.  He,  her  natu- 
ral guardian,  had,  on  his  death-bed,  given 
her  to  Bonham — the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed before  witnesses.  Kow  that  it  was 
all  passed  she  could  call  to  mind,  besides 
the  doctor  standing  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  the  figures  of  the  valet  and 
housekeeper  within  the  door- way. 

The  very  tone  of  Bonham' s  note  told 
her  it  was  irretrievable. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 


"  Certain  to  meet  the  worst  of  evils,  Thought." 

Prior 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  unhappy 
Emily  was  in  a  brain  fever,  and  for  many 
days  her  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  a 
thread. 

Meantime  Lord  Kidwelly  came  to  town 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  son.  He  was 
ignorant  of  many  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Eonham's  marriage,  who  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  him  more 
than,  that  being  obliged  to  leave  England 
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on  a  few  hours'  notice  (as  he  would  see  by 
the  newspapers)  for  foreign  service,  Mr. 
Merton,  who  felt  his  end  approaching, 
urged  a  private  marriage  with  his  niece, 
in  order  to  put  their  intended  union  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  chance  or  change 
which  delay  might  produce ;  and  that  the 
old  gentleman's  forebodings  proved  but  too 
true,  as  he  expired  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards. He  enclosed  in  his  letter  the  cer- 
tificate of  his  marriage.  It  was  certainly  in 
some  respects  not  strictly  canonical,  he 
said,  but  that  could  only  affect  the  minis- 
ter who  officiated,  not  its  validity,  and 
time  pressed. 

He  likewise  requested  his  father  to  start 
at  ODce  for  London — spare  Emily  all  trou- 
ble— see  to  the  funeral,  and  have  the  will 
opened.     He  added, 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  Emily 
agitated — she  was  not  prepared  for  so 
speedy  a  marriage,  and  at  such  a  moment." 

N  2 
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Lord  Kidwelly  proceeded  immediately 
to  Mr.  Merton's  house,  and  found  the  do- 
mestics in  a  state  of  great  consternation — 
their  master  lying  dead — their  young 
mistress  dangerously  ill. 

Finding  his  aunt  was  out  of  town,  his 
first  care  was  to  write  to  Mrs.  Stanley, 
inform  her  of  his  son's  marriage,  and 
entreat  her  to  come  and  stay  with  Emily. 

This  done,  his  next  was  the  funeral. 

Emily  lay  unconscious  while  all  the 
painful  duties  and  accompaniments  on  a 
death  were  going  through. 

On  opening  the  will  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Merton  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune to  Emily — her  husband,  if  she  should 
marry,  having  no  control  over  it ;  and  a 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Walter 
Bonham.  Lord  Kidwelly  was  made  trustee 
and  joint  executor  with  Emily.  It  was 
duly  signed  and  sealed ;  but  a  codicil,  be- 
ginning with  ^  It  is  my  wish  that  my  niece. 
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Emily  Hume,  should  ■ '  and  here  bro- 
ken off,  probably  from  inability  to  write, 
as  the  characters  were  imperfect,  shewed 
that  there  was  something  more  on  the  tes- 
tator's mind. 

Mrs.  Stanley  left  Llanluyd  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  Lord  Kidwelly's  letter 
She  was  much  surprised,  and  yet  rejoiced, 
to  hear  from  him  of  Emily's  marriage. 

But  when  she  arrived  at  the  house,  saw 
how  ill  she  was,  and  heard  from  her  own 
lips  the  particulars,  she  was  deeply  pained. 
She  now  doubted  if  the  good  opinion  she 
had  conceived  of  Mr.  Bonham  was  not 
entirely  erroneous.  How  much,  or  how 
little  hand  Mr.  Merton  had  in  the  transac- 
tion, it  was  impossible  to  discover. 

Lord  Kidwelly  felt  elated  and  happy. 
The  opening  of  the  will  had  realized  all 
his  hopes. 

He  suspected,  by  what  his  son  wrote, 
that  Emily  had  been  drawn  into  this  mar- 
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riage  unawares,  but  he  was  not  prepare^ 
for  the  distress  his  daughter-in-law  mani- 
fested, when  she  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  see  him. 

He  reasoned  with  her — blamed  his  son 
one  moment  for  his  precipitancy  in  hurry- 
ing her  into  such  a  step,  excused  him  the 
next  on  the  score  of  passion,  and  the  dread 
of  losing  her — spoke  of  her  uncle's  anxi- 
ety for  their  union — explained  the  validity 
of  their  marriage  in  law,  when,  with  con- 
vulsive sobs,  she  expressed  a  hope  that  a 
tie  so  formed  could  not  be  binding.  Now 
he  scolded  her  as  a  wayward  child — then 
soothed  and  flattered,  praised  and  caressed 
her  by  turns.  She  was  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, his  dear  child,  he  said;  Diana  and 
Matilda  would  receive  and  cherish  her  as 
a  sister ;  equally  the  favorite  of  his  aunt, 
they  would  all  open  their  arms  to  welcome 
her.  She  must  forgive  Bonham,  blame - 
able  as  he  was  in  her  eyes. 
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Emily  was  overpowered  by  his  words, 
but  not  reconciled  to  a  fate  she  saw  was 
inevitable. 

Mrs.  Stanley  did  not  reveal  her  own 
thoughts  to  Emily,  or  encourage  unavail- 
ing tears.  She  did  not  tell  her  how  she 
had  wished,  short-sighted  mortal  as  she 
was,  that  this  marriage  might  take  place, 
and  how  much  she  condemned  herself  now 
for  these  wishes.  All  her  endeavours  were 
to  put  everything  in  the  fairest  point  of 
view,  to  urge  her  at  least  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  composure  she  did  not  feel,  and 
not  to  allow  a  prying  world  to  pierce  into 
the  secrets  of  her  heart. 

Emily  promised  to  do  so — it  was  a  hard 
task,  but  she  struggled  at  it — she  tried  to 
find  resources  in  herself,  but  her  mind 
seemed  transformed  into  a  dry  and  arid 
waste,  where  no  flower,  nursed  by  imagi- 
nation, would  ever  spring  again — a  dread 
reality  had  taken  possession  of  the  soil. 
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Then  she  turned  to  every-day  matterSj 
and  sought  to  employ  herself  by  looking 
over  her  uncle's  papers.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  opening  his  desk  she  lighted  on 
two  or  three  letters  written  in  very  early 
youth  by  her  mother  to  him,  and  evidently 
treasured  up.  There  were  numbers  on  the 
back  of  one  of  them,  counting  up  the 
many  times  he  had  read  it  over  when  a 
prisoner  in  Japan. 

She  could  not  understand,  how,  with 
the  affection  he  professed  for  his  sister,  he 
could  sacrifice  her  child  as  he  had  done. 
She  knew  not  the  power  of  a  passion  when 
it  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  Two  were 
at  work  in  his — ambition  of  rank  for  the 
only  one  who  remained  of  his  family,  and 
a  determination  that  his  wealth  should 
never  go  to  a  Yaughan,  instigated  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge. 

Emily  could  look  no  further  that  day — 
she  shut  the  desk  with  tears. 
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Lord  Kidwelly,  mucli  as  he  was  grati- 
fied that  his  son  had  secured  Emily  before 
he  left  England,  was  nevertheless  vexed 
and  mortified  at  her  depression.  In  order 
to  distract  her  thoughts,  and  bring  back) 
if  possible,  her  serenity,  he  proposed  to 
Mrs.  Stanley  to  take  them  both  to  Paris 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Emily  on  hearing  his  proposition,  in- 
stantly consented.  Any  change  was  better 
than  remaining  in  a  house  where  every 
object  only  served  to  make  her  regret  she 
had  ever  entered  it.  She  was  not  unthank- 
ful either  for  the  pains  Lord  Kidwelly 
took  to  please  her. 

They  went  at  once.  Their  travelling 
was  rapid,  and  when  in  Paris,  to  interest 
Emily's  mind,  and  gratify  her  taste,  by 
shewing  her  all  that  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  and  the  toil  of  genius  had  amassed 
there  seemed  to  be  his  only  thought. 

Thus  some  weeks  passed,  and  then  they 

N  3 
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returned  to  Mr.  Merton's  late  residence. 
He  had  purchased  it  not  long  before  he 
died,  and  it  now  belonged  to  Emily. 

She  would  like  to  have  gone  elsewhere, 
but  there  were  many  things  to  arrange 
here. 

A  paragraph  copied  from  an  American 
paper,  in  one  of  our  public  prints,  that 
such  a  marriage  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  the  private  report  circulated  among 
their    acquaintances    that   Yaughan   and 

Miss  Darcy  were  united  at  ,  was  the 

first  news  that  met  Emily's  ear  on  her  re- 
turn home. 

*^  It  is  best  it  should  be  so,"  thought 
Emily  with  a  sigh. 

She  made  up  her  mind  now  to  forget 
the  past  and  brave  the  future ;  but  a  hus- 
band, whom,  from  his  conduct,  she  could 
neither  respect  nor  love,  presented  a  chil- 
ling perspective. 

Thus  she  became  gradually  calmer,  if 
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not  happier,  and  as  she  quite  exonerated 
Lord  Kidwelly  from  having  any  hand  in  a 
marriage,  from  the  scene  of  which  he  was 
so  distant,  she  felt  grateful,  and  expressed 
it  warmly,  for  the  trouble  he  took,  and  the 
time  he  gave  up  to  her. 

He  now  left  her,  he  hoped  resigned,  and 
more  favorably  disposed  towards  Bonham. 

She  was  beginning  to  resume  her  occu- 
pations, and  even  to  form  plans.  Her  large 
fortune  would  give  her  the  power  of  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  she  already  pro- 
jected a  school,  and  a  house  for  twelve 
orphan  girls. 

On  Lord  Kidwelly^s  departure  she  felt 
she  ought  to  look  over  the  rest  of  her  un- 
cle's papers,  and  opened  the  desk  again 
one  night,  after  she  retired  to  her  room, 
being  disinclined  for  sleep. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  this 
time  vvas  a  small  parcel  tied  up.  On 
taking  it  in  her  hand  she  found  to  her  ut- 
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ter  amazement,  it  consisted  of  several 
letters  addressed  to  her,  and  in  a  well 
known  hand. 

She  opened  one — looked  at  the  date- 
then  the  name  at  the  conclusion.  There 
was  a  mist  over  her  eyes  that  almost  pre- 
vented her  from  discerning  it. 

She  had  been  standing — now  she  drew 
a  chair — deliberately  sat  down  and  spread 
them  before  her  on  the  table.  She  seemed 
to  borrow  calmness  from  despair.  They 
were  written  to  her — she  had  them — too 
late  !  too  late  ! 

First  one,  then  another  she  perused,  and 
so  to  the  last 

She  read  these  letters  over — so  full  of 
passion,  so  manly  yet  so  tender — with  dry 
eyes  and  a  burning  heart.  Fire  seemed 
to  descend  at  every  word  to  scathe  her 
brain  and  torture  her  soul.  Oh !  the 
agony  to  know  that  they  were  addressed 
to  her,  they  were  hers — and  she  had  never 
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received  them.  Was  there  no  touch  of 
pity  in  her  uncle's  heart  when  he  de- 
liberately read  these  letters,  weighed  every 
word  and  ruthlessly  locked  them  up  ?  Oh  1 
why  did  he  not  destroy  them  ?  Why  did 
she  see  them  ? — now,  when  to  think  of 
Yaughan  was  a  crime,  when  she  was 
wedded  to  another.  Wedded  !  no  it  could 
not  be  a  reality,  it  must  be  a  dream.  Oh  ! 
would  it  were — misery  !  misery  !  Why 
could  she  not  expunge  that  one  fatal  half 
hour  from  her  life  ? 

Thus  raved  the  unhappy  Emily.  Then 
she  took  the  letters  and  read  them  over 
again,  slowly,  and  with  many  pauses,  as  if 
to  drink  in  every  word. 

When  Yaughan  talked  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  instructing  her  youth,  her  tears 
fell  upon  the  paper,  and  relieved  in  part 
the  maddening  sensation  of  her  brain. 
When  she  came  to  his  offer  of  a  home 
with  Penelope  should  her  uncle  harshly 
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wish  to  force  a  match  she  disliked — if  she 
could  not  indeed  give  him  the  love  he 
asked  for,  and  unite  her  fate  to  his — then 
she  wildly  pressed  the  paper  to  her  lips, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  en- 
treat that  support  which  earth  could  not 
give  her. 

What  would  her  life  now  be  ?  What 
painful  duties  to  fulfil.  Where  find 
strength  to  wend  her  weary,  weary  way 
through  life  ?  Ah !  it  was  only  in  religion, 
it  was  only  from  God  that  strength  could 
come. 

'^  It  was  not  true,  the  report  of  his  being 
married  to  Cleora  Darcy,'^  she  exclaimed. 
"  He  could  not  write  such  letters  to  me, 
and  in  three  short  months  wed  another. 
No,  he  is  free  ;  but  I,  I  alas  !  am  not  so.'' 

Thus  wore  away  hours,  no  sound  break- 
ing the  stillness  of  night  but  the  wind 
which,  from  a  soft  sigh,  had  begun  to  wail 
and  weep  amidst  the  branches  that  swayed 
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with  measured  tone,  close  to  her  window. 
It  was  the  prelude  to  a  thunder-storm 
which  burst  forth  with  unexpected  vio- 
lence. Peal  after  peal  was  heard;  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  sheets  of 
vivid  lightning  filled  the  room. 

Emily,  absorbed  as  she  was,  heard  not 
the  storm,  saw  not  the  lightning.  The 
clock  was  just  striking  two,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared, 
looking  very  pale.  This  lady  never  could 
overcome  her  dread  of  lightning;  and 
unable  to  sleep  or  remain  alone,  had  arisen 
to  seek  Emily,  and  see  if  she  shared  her 
fears. 

"Emily!  what,  not  in  bed!  you,  like 
me,  are  terrified  by  this  awful  storm.  I 
could  not  stay  in  my  room ;  the  wind 
roars  in  the  chimney  to  such  a  degree,  and 
such  lightning!'' 

Emily  was  leaning  on  the  table,  her 
face  concealed  by  her  hands.     She  raised 
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her  head  at  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Stanley's 
voice — there  was  a  piteous  expression  in 
her  face  that  startled  her  friend,  and  made 
her  forget  her  own  fears. 

*^How  is  this,  dear?  Are  you  so 
dreadfully  frightened  ?  But  you  have  not 
lain  down  yet — what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  What  has  kept  you  up  ?  It  was 
quite  calm  long  after  we  separated.'' 

^'  I  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,"  returned 
Emily,  ^^and  as  I  had  not  looked  over  all 
my  uncle's  papers,  I  set  about  doing  so.'' 

''  And  these  letters  ?  What  have  you 
found  to  distress  you,  Emily  ?  Why  are 
they  spread  upon  the  table  ?  '' 

^'Look!"  said  Emily,  and  she  shewed 
Mrs.  Stanley  the  signature. 

"  What !  these  from  Yaughan,''  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Stanley ;  '^  and  to  you  ! '' 
she  continued  as  she  read  the  address. 

''  Yes  they  were  for  me,''  said  Emily  in 
a  tone  of  despair;  "read  what  he  says — 
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you  may  read  them  all/'  and  she  gave  her 
the  letters. 

Mrs.  Stanley  glanced  hurriedly  over 
them,  while  Emily  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  as  before. 

'^  This  is  very  sad,  Emily,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanley,  grieved  to  the  heart  for  her — 
grieved  too  at  having  herself  so  misunder- 
stood Vaughan. 

She  now  saw  that  it  was  his  uncertainty 
— his  total  unconsciousness  of  what  Emily 
felt  for  him  which  had  influenced  his 
manners,  and  made  him  appear  so  cold. 

"My  dear  child,"  continued  she  ten- 
derly, "it  is  no  use  now  to  talk  of  the 
cruelty  of  your  uncle  in  concealing  these 
letters  from  you,  and  in  being  accessary 
to  your  marriage  with  another.  You,  my 
child,  are  no  longer  free — Yaughan,  if 
public  report  speaks  true,  is  likewise  mar- 
ried. Eeflections  on  the  past  are  only 
calculated  to  make  you  miserable — think 
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of  making  the  best  of  the  future." 

"  No,  Yaughan  is  not  married,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied he  is  not,"  said  Emily  in  a  tone  of 
anguish,  ^'and  it  is  the  idea  that  he  will 
always  live  single  and  solitary  that  makes 
my  greatest  nnhappiness.  To  find,  and 
not  until  now,  that  I  was  in  all  his 
thoughts  ever  since  the  day  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Ellard  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
own  sentiments  for  me — to  find  that  he 
has  ever  since  been  wrestling  with  him- 
self, trying  to  forget  me  but  could  not ! 
Ah !  if  I  could  know  he  was  married  and 
happy  I  would  not  be  so  utterly  miserable. 
With  me  life's  little  hour  will  soon  be 
over.  1  feel  it  will — my  heart  must  break 
- — but  for  him  there  may  be  years  to  come, 
and  how  melancholy  they  will  pass  away 
in  that  silent  old  Hall  if  he  returns  to  it ! " 
"Perhaps  he  may  not  return,  dear, 
Mrs.  Stanley  said,  soothingly. 
"  Perhaps  not." 
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"And  then  he  has  his  sister,"  Mrs. 
Stanley  added. 

"Yes,  kind,  good  Penelope.  But  she 
cannot  enter  into  his  sentiments.  She 
cannot  share  his  pursuits  as  I  did." 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 


*'  Thou  chanagest  not,  but  I  am  changed 
Since  first  thy  pleasant  banks  I  ranged." 

Bryant. 


Mr.  Darcy  and  his  sister  Cleora  returned 
from  America.  Their  appearance  in  Eng- 
land contradicted  the  report  which  had 
been  circulated  of  the  lady's  marriage 
with  Yaughan,  as  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  American  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  soon  known  Cleora  was  engaged. 

From  the  moment  Emily  read  the  let- 
ters  addressed  to  her  by  Yaughan — ac- 
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quainted  with  him  as  she  was  from  her 
childhood,  she  saw  the  impossibility  of  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Darcy,  and  felt  there- 
fore no  surprise  at  its  want  of  foundation. 
She  had  learned  to  read  every  turn  of  his 
mind  for  years — only  in  one  point  had  she 
been  fatally  blind,  that  was  in  reference  to 
his  feelings  towards  herself,  and  here  they 
had  been  mutually  so — he  from  distrust 
of  his  ability  to  win  one  so  fair  and  young 
— she,  timid  from  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  unconscious  of  her 
own  attractions,  doubted  the  possibility  of 
her  ever  being  more  than  a  sister  to  him. 

Thus  each  had  misconstrued  the  conduct 
of  the  oth^r. 

But  why  talk  of  the  inexorable  past, 
our  business  is  with  the  present. 

Emily  might  have  been  more  brilliant 
than  ever — more  courted,  more  admired — 
if  she  wished.  But  her  uncle's  death  gave 
her  a  pretext  for  retirement,  of  which  she 
gladly  took  advantage. 
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This  however,  Lord  Kidwelly,  who  had 
returned  to  town,  would  not  long  permit. 
He  did  not  choose  the  world  should  suspect 
that  any  force  had  been  put  upon  Emily's 
free  will  when  she  became  the  wife  of  his 
son. 

He  suspected  too,  that  no  reconcilement 
would  take  place  between  her  and  Bon- 
ham  when  he  returned,  as  he  hoped  he 
would  in  safety,  from  the  seat  of  war,  un- 
less other  thoughts,  other  aspirations  could 
be  awakened  in  her  bosom,  far  different 
from  what  now  occupied  Jier.  A  love  of 
the  world — of  celebrity,  of  fashion — ambi- 
tion to  be  a  leader,  a  star  in  the  literary 
circle,  must,  if  possible,  be  called  into 
play,  fanned  and  fed. 

Her  large  fortune,  another  considera-' 
tion,  was  completely  in  her  own  power. 
Should  she  die,  she  could  leave  it  to  whom- 
soever she  pleased.  Had  the  codicil — begun 
but  not  finished — been  filled  up,  this  would 
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probably  not  have  been  the  case  ;  and 
Lord  Kidwelly  thought  it  was  likely  the 
marriage  with  his  son  would  have  been 
made  a  condition  of  her  inheriting  all  this 
wealth. 

But  Mr.  Merton's  days  were  cut  short, 
hastened,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  nature 
of  his  disorder,  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  sought  to  realize  a  favourite 
project. 

Emily's  health  was  evidently  failing, 
her  spirits  were  quite  gone.  She  would 
have  withstood  Lord  Kidwelly's  wishes, 
but  they  were  seconded  by  Mrs.  Stanley. 
She  saw  that  unless  Emily  made  great 
exertions  herself,  she  must  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  which  were  now 
irremediable. 

Lady  Penrhyn  welcomed  her  with  rap- 
ture, and  her  soirees  became  more  brilliant 
than  ever.  Still  neither  Lord  Kidwelly's 
entreaties,  nor  all  the  soothings  and  femi- 
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nine  art  whicli  Lady  Penrhyn  possessed, 
could  induce  Emily  to  answer  any  of 
Bonham's  letters. 

To  banish  him,  if  possible,  from  her 
mind,  was  her  daily  endeavour.  Again 
she  turned  to  literary  pursuits,  to  try  and 
absorb  her  thoughts.  Entering  into  the 
world  to  please  others,  and  hide  the  wound 
that  rankled  in  her  heart,  the  hours  of 
midnight,  when  sleep  forsook  her  pillow, 
were  spent  in  sendiag  into  the  world  com- 
positions, which,  like  the  notes  of  the 
dying  swan,  had  a  strain  of  melancholy 
that  found  an  echo  in  every  heart  as  un- 
happy as  her  own. 

*^  What  genius  !  what  tenderness !  what 
depth  of  passion  ! — how  powerful  in  scenes 
of  pathos  is  Mrs.  Bonham  !''  said  the  mul- 
titude. 

Where  did  the  secret  lie?  they  were 
the  strains  of  the  broken-hearted. 

Meantime  the  old   Hall  at    Llanluyd 
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remained  uninhabited.  The  Vaughans 
seemed  to  have  vanished  as  if  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  one  heard  from  them 
— no  one  spoke  of  thera.  The  only  assu- 
rance Emil)'  had  that  they  were  still  in  some 
part  of  America,  was  the  sight  of  some 
papers  in  an  American  publication,  which 
she  knew  from  internal  evidence — even 
without  the  initial  affixed  to  them,  must 
be  from  the  pen  of  Yaughan.  When  they 
caught  her  eye  first  she  read  them  with 
an  intense  interest,  that,  for  the  moment, 
obliterated  all  recollections  of  distance, 
situation,  time,  and  place.  She  only  re- 
membered that  they  were  his^  that  it  was 
Jm  mind  which  had  originated  them,  his 
finsrer  which  had  traced  them. 

An  electric  telegraph  from  soul  to  soul, 
seemed  to  bring  them  into  communication 
with  each  other — mind  with  mind,  heart 
with  heart.     Space  was  annihilated. 

"  How  beautiful  that  idea  is,  Hubert ! '' 

YOL.   III.  0 
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she  exclaimed,  and  she  turned  her  head  as 
if  for  his  reply. 

She  sighed,  he  was  not  near  her ;  but 
the  picture  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  her  life  unrolled  itself  and  was  mapped, 
as  it  were,  before  her  intent  gaze. 

The  long  past — always  at  his  side.  Then 
the  disappointment,  the  agony — this  was 
the  present.  And  her  future  on  earth — 
a  living  death ! 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept.  Then  she  tried  to  busy  herself 
with  the  far  away  past,  and  to  shut  out  the 
rest  from  her  sight. 

Again  she  lived  over  that  day,  when,  a 
timid  child  she  first  entered  his  study — 
sat  at  her  cop}^  while  he  was  at  his  desk — 
stole  furtive  glances  through  the  glass 
door  which  opened  from  the  further  end 
of  the  room  into  the  terrace  walk,  at  the 
laburnum  trees  fall  of  flowers  and  foliage 
— or  studied  the  grim  looking  faces  of  poets? 
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historians,  and  philosophers  that  hung  in 
antique  frames  over  the  low  range  of  book- 
cases. 

She  heard  his  voice  enquire  '  Emily- 
have  you  finished  your  copy  ? ' — then  the 
measured  commendation — the  advice  to 
write  it  over  again.  But  she  must  go  no 
further.  She  must  not  dwell  upon  the 
time  when  she  was  the  assistant  of  his 
labours — his  friend — his  companion.  That 
way  madness  lies. 

Mrs.  Stanley  came  into  the  room,  and 
guessed  by  her  countenance  where  her 
thoughts  lay. 

"  She  cannot  live,''  she  inwardly  ex- 
claimed ^'Eemembrance  will  kill  her." 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  right — remembrance 
was  killing  her  ]  truly  did  the  poet  write 
of  memory 

"  Tli\-  smiles  increase  tlie  wretcli's  woes/' 

Mr.  Parry  came  up  to  London  ostensibly 

0  2 
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on  business,  but  in  reality  to  see  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  Emily.  The  tenderest  friend- 
ship bound  him  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  for 
Emily  he  almost  felt  a  parent's  interest. 
He  was  much  alarmed  when  he  saw  her. 
Her  resemblance  to  her  mother — stronger 
than  ever — pained  his  heart. 

There  was  the  colorless  cheek — the  sub- 
dued air — the  sweet,  but  oh  !  so  languid 
smile. 

What  has  metamorphosed  her  thus  ?  — 
his  looks  said. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied  not  to  his  looks 
and  evaded  all  his  questions.  He  was  evi- 
dently distressed  and  did  not  press  the 
subject ;  but  with  the  warmth  of  one  who 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  he  insisted  upon 
her  immediately  trying  her  native  air — 
the  Welsh  hills. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  opposed  to  this,  and 
urged  the  climate  of  Italy.  But  Emily 
caught  at  Mr.  Parry's  suggestion  and  said 
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she  should  prefer  going  into  Wales  first. 

Mrs.  Stanley  considered  any  change 
would  be  of  use  to  her  ;  something  to  dis- 
sipate her  thoughts  more,  she  would  have 
preferred,  but  it  could  not  be.  Emily  was 
fixed  to  go  to  Llanluyd.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  Mr.  Parry  should  remain  in 
London  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then 
accompany  them. 

Emily  wrote  to  Fanny  Apjohn  to  pre- 
pare the  apartments  for  her  which  Mrs. 
Benson  had  formerly  occupied.  Already 
the  idea  of  seeing  Llanluyd  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood seemed  to  revive  her  spirits. 
Mrs.  Stanley  knew  that  country  life  and 
country  scenes  were  more  consonant  to 
her  taste  than  any  other.  Bitter  were  her 
retrospections  where  she  was,  bitter  ones 
there  would  be  where  she  was  going,  but 
softer  ones  might  mingle  with  them,  for 
there  her  childhood  hours  were  spent. 

There  was  no  chance  of  her  meeting  the 
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Yaiiglians,  they  were  still  in  America,  and 
Lord  Kidwelly  was  absent  from  Bonham 
Park. 

The  sight  of  the  farm  house  and  the 
well-known  faces  that  hastened  to  meet 
her,  were  pleasing  to  Emily.  But  the 
bright  smiles  of  welcome  those  faces  wore 
on  her  first  appearance  were  painfully 
checked  when  they  perceived  how  pale 
and  wan  she  looked. 

^^  She  is  a  great  rich  lady  now,"  Fanny 
thought,  ''but,  poor  dear  I  she  does  not 
look  half  so  happy  as  she  used — and  so 
faded !  She  will  want  as  much  care  as  a 
baby.   I  must  wait  on  her  myself." 

Mr.  Parry  visited  her  every  day,  but  he 
was  not  pleased  with  her  progress.  What 
cure  is  there  when  the  canker  is  at  the 
heart  ? 

"  Caroline,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Stanley, 
"  when  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold 
we  must  send   her  to  Italy.    For  a  few 
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weeks,  she  is  best  here.     You  will  accom- 
pany her,  will  you  not?" 

^'  Certainly,"  returned  Mrs.  Stanley, 
*^  I  will  not  leave  her ;  you  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  her  then  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

Yet  Emily  was  evidently  more  composed 
at  the  farm  house  than  she  had  been  for 
weeks.  The  tears  she  shed  became  softer, 
and  her  remembrances  less  poignant  as  she 
strayed  through  the  wood,  the  green  lanes, 
and  by  the  river  side  where  she  had  so 
often  walked  in  early  days. 

The  family  of  the  Apjohns  interested 
her,  and  she  used  to  talk  with  Fanny  of 
dear  grandmamma  Benson.  David  was 
soon  to  be  married  to  pretty  Mary  Ed- 
wards, and  various  were  the  presents  she 
heaped  upon  the  intended  bride,  as  well 
as  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Apjohn 
family. 

Then  good  Mr.   Griffith  Thomas,  the 
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curate,  came  to  see  her,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter, Mr.  John  Davis. 

She  heard  the  harvest-home  song,  and 
the  whistle  of  the  ploughboy,  and  though 
there  was  no  joy  in  her  heart — for  to  her 
ear  something  melancholy  appeared  to  lin- 
ger in  every  cadence — yet  she  liked  to  hear, 
and  see,  and  know  that  others  were  happy. 

But  the  restlessness  of  her  mind  soon 
made  her  wish  for  another  change,  and 
now  Mr.  Parry  thought  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go  to  Italy. 

'^  She  does  not  mend,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Stanley,  ^'  although  she  appears  calmer — 
her  nights  are  sleepless  still — there  is 
something  in  her  ailment  I  cannot  fathom.'' 

He  had  his  suspicions,  but  as  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley was  so  silent,  he  did  not  like  to  say 
what  they  were. 

Emily  was  quite  satisfied  to  spend  the 
approaching  winter  in  Italy,  and  their  pre- 
parations were  soon  made ;  but  an  intense 
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desire  took  possession  of  her  mind  to  visit 
the  old  Hall  before  she  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  spend 
a  day  or  two  at  Mrs.  Stanley's  cottage  be- 
fore they  took  their  departure  together. 
This  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
her  wish,  and  the  evening  before  she  left 
Llanluyd  she  went  alone  to  the  Hall. 

She  knew  it  was  uninhabited,  except  by 
an  old  woman,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  but 
she  was  not  prepared  for  the  air  of  desola- 
tion it  wore  when  she  entered  the  court. 

That  and  the  garden  were  a  complete 
wilderness,  and  seemed  as  if  no  foot  had 
passed  through  them  for  months. 

She  tried  to  open  the  hall  door  but  it  was 
locked,  and  the  front  windows  were  all 
shut  up — she  knocked  but  there  was  no 
answer.  Then  she  walked  round  the  house 
—the  back  door  was  likewise  locked.  The 
old  woman  was  evidently  not  within.    She 

0  3 
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got  into  the  small  terraced  plot  of  ground 
where  stood  the  laburnum  trees,  and 
where  she  had  made  some  flower  beds 
herself.  The  terrace  was  covered  with 
grass,  and  strewed  with  leaves.  She  looked 
through  the  glass  door  into  the  study — 
everything  was  dingy  and  covered  with 
dust.  But  the  table  and  the  desk  were  in 
the  old  place,  and  the  grim  row  of  heads 
over  the  book-shelves,  seemed  to  scan  her 
from  their  dark  frames. 

She  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
bench  near  the  glass  door — the  evening 
was  chill,  and  the  wind  rose.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  October — she  gazed  around, 
how  lonely  and  silent  it  was  I 

"  All  tlirougli  tLe  lorn 
Vacuity  winds  came  and  went,  but  stivred 
Only  tlie  flowers  af  yesterday." 

Emily  returned  disappointed.  She  would 
like  to  have  trod  every  inch  of  that  old 
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house — -to  have  lingered  beneath  the  an- 
cient time-piece  on  the  stairs,  and  heard, 
for  the  last  time,  its  calm  and  monoto- 
nous 

"  Forever — never ! 
Never— forever ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"  We  are  such  stiilfs 
As  dreams  are  made  on." 

Shakspeare. 

The  news  of  Emily's  marriage,  which 
reached  Yaiighan  through  Mr.  Parry,  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  His  rejected 
visits  and  unanswered  letters,  had,  how- 
ever, prepared  him  for  it.  His  sister, 
while  she  lamented  his  disappointment — 
for  she  had  long  been  aware  of  his  senti- 
ments, expected  that  now  as  there  was  an 
end  of  hopCj  he  would  recover  his  former 
serenity. 
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She  tad  a  much  higher  opinion  herself 
of  a  life  of  celibacy  as  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, than  of  a  married  one ;  and  while 
she  deplored  the  pain  that  a  passion  so 
fruitless  had  given  her  brother,  she  felt, 
that  now  it  was  at  an  end,  he  would  be- 
long more  exclusively  to  her  than  ever. 
It  was  not  likely  he  would  make  another 
choice.  The  depth  of  passion  he  exhibited 
forbade  the  idea.  She  was  glad  when  they 
unexpectedly  came  upon  an  old  friend  just 
after  they  passed  from  the  United  States 
into  the  Canadian  territory,  both  because 
it  gave  her  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  for 
the  sake  of  her  brother. 

This  friend  was  Ellard.  A  citizen  of 
the  world,  he  spent  his  time  in  travelling. 
But  now  it  seemed  likely  that  America 
would  be  his  home,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  young  French  Canadian. 

The  first  expressions  of  surprise  and 
congratulation  were  no  sooner  over,  than 
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Ellard  entered  at  once  upon  his  new  vieWs^ 
and  intended  marriage. 

There  was  something  romantic  in  the 
story  of  Lucille.  Her  parents  were  bor- 
derers on  one  of  the  Indian  settlements  ; 
and  traded  with  the  natives  in  a  variety  of 
articles. 

An  elderly  Indian  chief  who  frequently 
came  to  barter  with  them ;  saw,  admired, 
and  proposed  to  Lucille. 

He  told  her  father  that  she  should  be 
his  favorite  wife,  supreme  above  all  the 
others.  That  her  lodge  should  be  adorned 
with  whatever  Indian  art  could  produce 
most  delicate  and  curious.  That  her  couch 
should  be  made  of  the  softest  bear  skins, 
and  her  table  supplied  with  dainty  mor- 
sels of  bear's  flesh. 

This  offer  was  politely  and  gravely  de- 
clined by  the  father,  on  the  plea  of 
Lucille' e  extreme  youth,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  parting  with  her  yet. 
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The  old  chief  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  assigned^  and  went  away. 
But  he  was  secretly  determined  that  no 
parental  caution  should  prevent  him  from 
elevating  Lucille  to  the  rank  he  designed 
for  her.  He  accordingly  watched  his  op- 
portunityj  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  young  girl  into  the  woods. 

Luckily  some  companions,  from  whom 
she  had  only  separated  herself  a  short  way, 
in  order  to  seek  for  flowers,  perceived  the 
abduction,  and  gave  the  alarm.  A  large 
party  of  the  border  settlers  were  immedi- 
ately gathered  together  in  pursuit.  Ellard 
who  had  arrived  amongst  them  the  day 
before,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  schoolfellow^ 
located  there  for  some  time,  joined  the 
party^  and  was  one  of  the  foremost ;  and 
most  instrumental  in  aiding  the  recovery 
of  the  young  girl. 

The  gratitude — so  gratefully  expressed 
— the  innocence  and  the  extreme  beauty 
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of  Lucille,  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that,  tvith  her  father^s  consent,  he 
entreated  her  to  permit  him  always  to  he 
her  protector.  She  did  not  deny  him.  But 
when  it  came  to  talking  over  future  pros- 
pects, her  distress  at  the  thought  of  being 
divided  at  once  from  her  family  so  over- 
came him,  that  he  determined  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  thom,  at  least,  for  some 
time. 

JSTeither  was  the  idea  of  a  long  sojourn 
in  these  parts  disagreeable  to  him.  It  was 
in  unison  with  projects  he  had  lately 
formed  of  studying  the  antiquities  of 
America.  A  wide  and  curious  field  of  inquiry 
was  open  to  him,  and  a  few  years  spent  in 
these  researches  might  unveil  a  new  epoch 
to  him.  From  this  settlement  he  might 
excurse,  visit,  and  examine  at  his  leisure, 
those  ruins  hidden  for  ages — those  vestiges 
of  former  times,  to  which  no  antiquary 
has,  as  yet,  been  able  to  give  a  date. 
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Penelope  was  the  more  rejoiced  at  their 
meeting  ^Yith  Mr.  Ellard  because  she 
hoped  it  might  divert  her  brother's 
thoughts.  A  letter  he  had  received  at  the 
last  town  they  stopped  at,  and  which  had 
been  awaiting  his  arrival  there  for  some 
time,  had  again  thrown  his  mind  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  and  filled  him  with  the 
deepest  pity  for  Emily. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Parry.  Something  had 
reached  that  gentleman  of  a  suspicion  that 
Emily  had  been  the  victim  of  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  her  uncle.  Notwithstanding 
the  prudence  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was 
the  only  person  Emily  had  confided  in,  he 
soon,  by  minute  inquiries  arrived,  if  not 
at  the  whole  truth,  at  something  very  like 
it.  This  was  done  by  the  reports  of  vari- 
ous particulars  circulated  among  the  cot- 
tagers around  Llanluyd,  and  which,  when 
traced  to  the  fountain  head,  he  discovered 
to  have  originated  from  confidences  reposed 
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by  the  valet  and  housekeeper  of  the  late 
Mr.  Merton,  in  the  servant  who  attended 
Lord  Kidwelly  to  London. 

Mr.  Parry  did  not  enlarge  npon  these 
particulars,  but  mentioning  them  with  re- 
gret, passed  on  to  something  else. 

After  partaking  of  supper  together, 
Yaughan  and  Ellard  walked  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  took  a  path  which  ran 
through  an  orchard.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  it  when  Ellard  said  abruptly, 

''  Have  you  seen  the  newspapers  within 
this  last  week  ?" 

^'1^0,"  returned  Yaughan  "but  I  dare 
say  we  shall  get  one  here." 

"  You  heard  of  the  last  engagement/' 
said  Ellard. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  fearful  one,  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  particulars  yet,"  replied 
Yaughan. 

"I  have  got  the  latest  account  in  my 
pocket,"  said  Ellard.    "  It  contains  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  killed  and  wounded.     I  see^ 
Bonham  is  among  the  former." 
Yaughan  started. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

"  Here  teems  with  revolutions  every  hour." 

Young. 

Many  mothers,  widows,  and  sisters^ 
mourned  for  those  who  fell  on  the  day  that 
Walter  Bonham  lost  his  life — hard  was 
the  struggle,  fatal  the  slaughter. 

Young  wives  wedded  in  haste  before 
embarkation,  looking  to  a  happy  re-union 
when  they  might  talk  of  laurels  won,  over 
a  cheerful  fire-side — of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  deeds  that  equalled  those  of  the 
Paladins    of    old    romance — sorrowed   in 
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agony  of  soul  for  the  death  of  husbands 
whose  graves  in  a  foreign  land  would  ne- 
ver be  wet  by  their  tears.  But  Emily 
could  not  be  among  them.  No  heart- 
formed  tie  was  torn  asunder  —cold-blooded 
treachery  was  the  companion  of  her  nup- 
tials— deception  was  the  fore-runner — 
avarice  held  the  torch.  But  the  bond  is 
awfully  separated — the  victim  is  released.. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  it  be  buried  for 
ever. 

She  could  not  tell  herself  what  were  her 
feelings.  Exhausted  by  the  struggles  of 
her  mind,  and  her  endeavours  to  hide  the 
conflict  within,  her  nervous  system  was  so 
shaken,  that  for  weeks  after  hearing  the 
announcement,  she  lay  in  a  state  almost  of 
insensibility. 

Several  months  have  passed  away. 
Emily  and  Mrs.  Stanley  are  returned  from 
Italy.  Emily  has  again  taken  up  her 
abode  at  the  Apjohns'  farm  house.     The 
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good  people  there  are  delighted  to  see  her 
improved  appearance.  If  the  transparent 
skin  and  colorless  cheeks  shew  tokens  of 
recent  illness,  the  sweet  smile,  the  bright- 
ened eye,  the  step — no  longer  languid, 
roaming  from  garden  to  orchard,  now  to 
visit  David  in  his  new  farm,  now  to  the 
hill- side,  where  the  children  are  gathering 
primroses,  betokens  peace  of  mind. 

Emily  is  in  the  farm  house,  and  the 
Yaughans  are  at  the  old  Hall. 

Emily  has  been  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  week — she  is  happy — she  knows 
that  Yaughan  loves  her — did  she  not  read 
it  in  his  letters  ?  Are  they  not  carefully 
hoarded  up  ? — no  duty  forbids  this  to  her 
now. 

And  Yaughan,  what  does  he  know? 
what  does  he  think  ?  Yaughan  is  still  the 
same,  doubting,  fearing.  Emily  is  so  young, 
so  beautiful,  so  rich!  and  he? — poring 
over  his   books  and  constant  study,  have 
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planted  "WTiukles  in  his  brow,  which  ought 
not  to  be  there  yet,  Penelope  says ;  but 
what  signifies  the  ought  notj  there  they  are, 
and  deep  ones  too ;  and  then  his  hair — the 
grey  ones  absolutely  peep  out  although 
the  general  effect  is  still  black ;  and  for 
his  pocket,  notwithstanding  his  acknow- 
ledged talents,  notwithstanding  that  his 
writings  are  so  well  received,  it  is  nearly  as 
empty  as  ever. 

No,  he  has  not  the  courage  to  ask  Emily. 

Besides  he  never  rightly  understood 
what  became  of  his  letters.  Did  she,  or 
did  she  not  receive  them  ! 

Yesterday  he  visited  Emily  at  the  farm 
house — to-day  she  comes  into  Llauluyd  to 
see  Mrs.  Stanley.  The  question  is  not 
settled  yet  where  she  will  reside.  If  she 
should  leave  the  neighbourhood  ! 

But  let  us  look  at  him  in  his  study. 

His  desk  was  before  him,  but  he  was 
net  writing.     His  elbows  rested  upon  the 
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table.  His  forehead  leaned  heavily  upon 
his  clasped  hands.  Thus  he  sat  for  many 
minutes.  A  drizzling  rain  impeded  the 
light  that  came  scantily  through  the  tall 
narrow  windows  with  their  multitudinous 
panes. 

^'  She  will  not  come  to-day,"  he  said,  as 
he  looked  up  for  an  instant,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  former  position. 

The  room  seemed  more  gloomy  than 
usual — the  tall,  carved,  mahogany  chairs 
more  upright,  the  oaken  wainscoting 
blacker  —the  portraits  round  the  walls 
more  cold  and  stony. 

At  last  Hubert  started  from  his  reverie 
— whatever  it  might  be. 

^'This  is  madness!"  he  exclaimed; 
and  taking  up  his  spectacles  which  lay  on 
the  table  near  him,  he  wiped  them  care- 
fully in  the  silk  handkerchief  with  which 
he  had  dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and 
putting  them  on,  placed  the  manuscript 
before  him,  and  began  to  copy. 
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He  had  written  on  silently  and  expedi- 
tiously for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more, when  a  light  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

'^  @ome  in,''  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  steady, 
while  a  tremor  ran  through  his  fingers, 
and  blurred  the  clearness  of  the  letters 
which  he  formed  with  re-doubled  celerity. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  ap- 
peared. He  was  evidently  disappointed, 
he  hoped  to  have  seen  Emily,  and  Mrs, 
Stanley  read  it  in  his  countenance,  al- 
though he  welcomed  her  with  his  usual 
urbanity. 

^^  Emily  has  not  walked  in  from  the 
farm  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  and  she  had  taken  a 
seat ;  ^'  the  rain  has  no  doubt  prevented 
her ;  but  if  the  day  clears,  as  it  most 
likely  will  about  noon,  we  shall  certainly 
see  her.     Indeed  she  told  me  if  she  was 

VOL.   Ill,  p 
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not  in  early,  I  need  not  expect  her  until 
after  twelve  o'clock.  I  shall  go  to  meet 
her  about  that  hour,  and  thought  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  accompany  me.'' 

^'  Thank  you,"  said  Vaughan,  ''  I  ^ould 
like  it  very  much."  Then  after  a  short 
pause,  he  added,  '^  has  Emily  made  up  her 
mind  what  she  intends  to  do?  Do  you 
think  she  will  leave  Llanluyd  ?  "  and  as 
he  asked  the  question  he  began  to  turn 
over  his  papers  as  if  looking  for  some- 
thing. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  silent  for  a  second  or 
two,  then  she  said  with  a  smile, 

^^  I  think,  Mr.  Yaughan,  that  Emily's 
future  residence  at  Llanluyd  does  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  herself." 

^^Upon  whom  then?"  said  he  ea- 
gerly. "  Do  you  suppose  that  Lord  Kid- 
welly   '' 

^'  0  no,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Lord 
Kidwelly  would  try  to   influence  her  in 
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any  way  ;  and  to  what  purpose  should  he  ? 
He  is  gone  to  the  Continent,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  remain  abroad." 

'^  And  who  then  can  it  be  ?  "  enquired 
Yaughan  with  much  agitation,  '^  that  has 
the  power  of  directing  Emily  ?  '' 

Mrs.  Stanley  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  has  Emily  any 
strong  attraction  elsewhere  ?  So  young, 
beautiful,  and  talented  as  she  is ;  in 
London  she  must  have  been  admired 
wherever  she  was  seen." 

^^  I  know  of  none  in  London,"  replied 
Mrs.  Stanley. 

'^  Perhaps  in  some  other  place  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  Nowhere  but  in  Llanluyd,''  said  Mrs. 
Stanley. 

^'  You  think  then  there  is  some  one  who 
could  fix  Emily  in  Llanluyd?  " 

^^Ido." 

^' Who  is  it?" 

p  2 
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^'  Why  not  ask  her  who  it  is  yourself/^ 
said  Mrs.  Stanley  with  a  significant  air. 

Yaughan  started,  the  blood  crimsoned 
his  cheek  —  he  seized  Mrs.  Stanley's 
hand. 

^'  Candidly  tell  me/'  said  he,  ^^  do  you 
think  I  have  a  chance  with  Emily  ?  '^ 

^'  I  think  you  have  a  very  good  one," 
returned  Mrs.  Stanley  gravely.  "  Her 
distress  wrung  my  heart  when  she  found 
your  letters,  and  read  them  after  her  un- 
cle's death.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  they  were  intercepted  by  him, 
and '' 

"  My  letters  !  she  has  read  them  then  !'' 
he  exclaimed  joyfully. 

''  Yes,  poor  child  I  she  read  them,  and 
at  such  a  time  !  But  here  she  is  herself,-' 
replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  as,  in  spite  of  tlie 
rain  which  still  fell,  a  light  "^tep  passed 
the  window ;  "  she  can  give  you  more  in> 
forma^^*-  '     -t -jn  this  subject  than  I  can.'^ 
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Yaughan's  eyes  turned  anxiously  to- 
wards the  door.     It  opened. 

"Miss  Yaughau  said  I  would  find  you 
here/'  exclaimed  Emily  to  Mrs.  Stanley 
as  she  entered.  ''I  have  been  to  your 
house,  and  not  finding  you  within,  have 
been  seeking  everywhere  for  you."  "  You 
see  I  still  consider  myself  privileged  to 
enter  your  sanctum,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Yaughan  with  an  embarrassed  air,  which 
she  tried  to  hide,  and  giving  him  her 
hand. 

He  pressed  it  so  warmly,  and  retained  it 
so  long,  that  her  habitual  paleness  disap- 
peared, and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 
'^I  ofi*er  you  a  thousand  apologies  for 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  in  seeking  me 
out.  As  the  morning  looked  so  unpropi- 
tious,  I  came  to  ask  Mr.  Yaughan  if  he 
would  accompany  me  in  a  walk  to  meet 
you,  when  it  cleared  up.     But  we  have 
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been  discussing  a  matter  whicli  you  alone 
can  answer — the  possibility  of  inducing 
you  to  remain  at  Llanluyd — Mr.  Yaughan 
is  so  anxious  about  it,  that  I  think,  per- 
haps, he  may  bring  better  arguments  to 
bear  than  I  can ;  so  I  shall  leave  you  to 
talk  it  over.'' 

As  she  spoke  she  closed  the  door  with 
an  arch  smile,  and  left  them  together  in 
the  study. 
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COISTCLUSION. 


The  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal  on  the 
day  that  Yaughan  and  Emily  were  mar- 
ried. 

Old  people  put  their  heads  together, 
and  talked  of  the  probability  of  the 
Vaughans  becoming  the  lords  of  the  soil 
again.  Lawyers  had  been  down  lately 
looking  at  the  lands  of  Bonham  Park,  and 
public  report  went,  that,  on  account  of 
Lord  Kidwelly's  difficulties,  it  would  soon 
be  in  the  market. 

There  have  been  no  dinners,  no  balls  at 
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Bonham  Park  for  some  time ;  and  the  vil- 
lage has  relapsed  into  its  primitive  habits 
and  customs. 

The  taste  for  music,  however^  which 
Mr.  Parry  awoke  among  its  inhabitants, 
is  still  cultivated.  Miss  Elmour  brings 
her  harp-lute  to  enliven  the  social  even- 
ings at  his  house  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanley  calls 
up  the  old  ballad  songs  he  loved  to  hear 
years  ago. 

Nat.  Walton  and  Miss  Lizzy  Eoberts 
still  sit  in  the  corner  and  whisper  riddles. 
[N'at  has  very  much  enlarged  his  collection, 
but  of  late  we  have  not  heard  any  of 
them. 

And  so  we  leave  the  village  of  Llan- 
luyd. 

THE   END. 
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